ON THEIR WAY TO CHURCH... 


he greatest day of the year, we celebrate the greatest event in history 


APRIL 2, 


Behind the Fence 


ONE WEEKDAY EVENING about dusk my 
friend and I were coming from the par- 
sonage beside the church on 100th St. 
in New York City. We had closed the 
front door rather quietly, and had un- 
knowingly failed to disturb five very 
small boys—none more than eight 
years—who had crawled over the iron 
fence next door. 

With a deck of cards in their midst 
and pennies all about, they were play- 
ing a game of poker on the church 
steps. Their game had them totally oc- 
cupied, for my friend and I had the 
church gate unlocked and were upon 
them before they realized the parson 
and his friend caught them hot-handed. 

They snatched the cards and pennies 
and were in the act of scramming when 
my friend asked sternly, yet kindly, 
that they wait a moment. To my sur- 
prise they waited—except for one who 
got by me at the gate. He must have 
snatched more than his share of pennies 
in the grab. 


As I looked down and around into 
their little, half-expectant, guilty faces 
I asked, “Didn’t anyone ever tell you 
boys that playing poker was wrong?” 

A sandy-haired chap, who took it 
upon himself to act as spokesman an- 
swered, “No sir—my daddy plays!” 


“Bur IT 1s wronc,” I replied. “And 
now before we let you boys go we want 
to make you a proposition. Would you 
like to hear it?” 

Several of them hesitantly nodded 
their willingness. 

“If you will come to our Sunday ’ 
school for the next two Sundays anc 
then you still want to play poker on 
our church steps, you may.” 

It was the bright-eyed, sandy-haired 
chap who answered again, “We’ll think 
about it, Parson.” 

To my surprise the next Sunday two 
of the little fellows were in Sunday 
school. We had no more poker playing 
on the church steps. 

RoscoE Brown FISHER 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS... . 


World convention plans completed 

In Sweden last month a committee 
had selected 50 hymns. These would 
be printed in English, German, Swed- 
ish, and would be sung at sessions of 
the Lutheran World Federation in Lund 
this summer. There were other details 
to arrange. How many rooms were 
available for delegates and visitors? 
Where could enough meals be served? 
Lund is not large (population 25,000). 

But there would be no problem. At 
Lund is one of Sweden’s two univer- 
sities. The town is accustomed to mak- 
ing room in its homes for 1,000 stu- 
dents. They will be on vacation June 
30-July 6 when the convention is in 
session. 

In the Akademiska Foreningen (Stu- 
dents’ Building) of the university, the 
convention sessions will be held; all 
except two. Celebration of Holy Com- 
munion on the opening morning and a 
“solemn service of worship” on the eve- 
ning of July 4 will probably be in Lund 
Cathedral, Sweden’s most beautiful 
church. 

By the end of March everything 
seemed settled. Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, 
energetic executive secretary of the 
Lutheran World Federation, had been 
around to see everyone responsible for 
the meeting. To Americans he had 
mailed the program, completed and 
OKed. For the first time since 1935, 
Lutherans would hold a world conven- 
tion. In the middle hours of the most 
serious crisis Lutheranism has faced in 
300 years, churchmen from 28 coun- 
tries have been bidden to meet in Lund. 


Begins at 10 
At 10 a. mM. on June 30 the com- 
munion service will begin. The sermon 
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will be by Erling Eidem, archbishop of 
Sweden and president of the Lutheran 
World Federation. At noon the busi- 
ness sessions start. Subject for discus- 
sion throughout the week is “The Lu- 
theran Church in the World Today.” 
Delegates will divide in three sections. 

Section One will study: The Lu- 
theran Church confessing “The Truth” 
in a confused world. The word of God, 
the sacraments, and the church are 
subdivisions of the subject. 

Theme for Section Two is: The Lu- 
theran Church performing her mission 
in a devastated world. Subdivisions of 
the subject are: Evangelism and stew- 
ardship through education, publica- 
tions, organizations. Foreign missions. 
Helping one another through inner mis- 
sions, charitable institutions, recon- 
struction programs. 

Section Three will consider: The Lu- 
theran Church facing the problems in a 
troubled world. Problems are—Ma- 
terialism, secularism, nihilism, the de- 
cline of morals. Race relations. Re- 
fugees and displaced persons. 

Each section will produce a report to 
be studied by the whole assembly. 
Statements finally adopted will reflect 
thinking of world Lutheranism on basic 
questions of concern to the church. 


From jail to Lund 

There will be a considerable percent- 
age of ex-convicts among delegates at 
Lund. Ordinarily clergymen don’t get 
in trouble with the police. Things were - 
different during Hitler’s time. 

Bishop Eivind Berggrav, primate of 
the Church of Norway, is scheduled to 
speak at Lund on “The Church and the 
State.” He has recently recovered from 
a serious illness which followed his re- 
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lease from imprisonment in the closing 
days of the war. He was under arrest 
for three years on orders of Vidkun 
Quisling. 

Among those acquainted with the in- 
side of German jails during the war is 
Dr. Hans Lilje, who will speak at Lund 
on “We face the problems of this day.” 
Dr. Eugen Gerstenmaier is another 
delegate who narrowly escaped a Nazi 
firing squad and is now director of 
Hilfswerk, Protestant organization 
which distributes a large part of the 
private relief supplies sent to Germany. 

Nearly completed now is the list of 
40 delegates to which the church in 
Germany is entitled. Lutherans in 
Austria have chosen five delegates. Five 
hope to come westward through the 
iron curtain from Hungary. From Po- 
land, Bishop Jan Szeruda is scheduled 
to come. From the U.S. there will be 
40, plus visitors. 

In all there will be about 200 dele- 
gates, perhaps 500 or 600 visitors. Most 
of the visitors will be from Scandina- 
vian countries. Traveling in Europe is 
still grim and difficult business. 


From five continents 

Delegates to Lund-have been named 
in Tanganyika, Africa, and in Brazil. 
Pastor Aubrey Bowen of British Guiana 
is planning to attend. Two native 
Christians are coming from China. 
Three in the Andhra Lutheran Church 
of India are appointed. 

The Indian Christians will surely 
rate among the most capable who -at- 
tend. They are Mr. and Mrs. P. David, 
and Miss Hemalatha John. Miss John 
will come to the U.S. for a year follow- 
ing the European meeting. She is a 
lecturer in zoology at the Andhra 
Christian College, and among the most 
highly trained teachers in India. In the 
U.S. she hopes to visit laboratories and 
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museums of natural history. Her father, 
Mr. V. Ch. John, was one of the most 
noted Indian converts to Lutheran 
Christianity. 


COMING to the U.S. after the Lund meeting 
is Dr. Hans Lilje, prewar executive secretary of 
the Lutheran World Convention, and superin- 
tendent of the Lutheran Church of Hanover. 
He is among the leaders in formation of a 
united Lutheran church of Germany. He will 
be editor of a Christian weekly newspaper, 
“Der Sonntag,’ soon to begin publication in 
Germany. 

An edition of 5,000 copies of Dr. Lilje’s new 
book, Luther, was sold out quickly. Paper for 
a second printing will be supplied through the 
Lufheran World Federation. 


Newspapers for Germany 

Two Christian newspapers will soon 
begin weekly publication in Germany, 
made possible by large grants of paper 
from the American Section of the Lu- 
theran World Federation. Some 600 tons 
of paper are now being produced in 
Germany from 750 tons of cellulose 
purchased recently in Sweden by Dr. 
S. C. Michelfelder, chief European 
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representative of the American Sec- 
tion of the Lutheran World Federation. 

One of the German papers, Der 
Sonntag, will be edited by Dr. Hans 
Lilje, and the other, Die Stimme, by Dr. 
Eberhard Mueller. Policy will be the 
same for both papers and they will 
work closely together, with a view to- 
ward merger in the near future. Both 
will have a strong Lutheran character. 
It is likely that Der Sonntag will carry 
more illustrations and pictures and have 
a somewhat broader basis than Die 
Stimme, but otherwise the papers will 
be similar. 

“The need for a Christian press in 
Germany today is tremendous,” de- 
clared Dr. Michelfelder in a memoran- 
dum to the LWF’s American Section at 
its quarterly meeting on Mar. 15. “It is 
impossible to think of the real recon- 
struction of this country without an 
efficient Christian press of high stand- 
ing.” 

Die Stimme will cover all spheres of 
public interest, such as politics, eco- 
nomics, cultural life, literature, church 
and religious life. While the paper will 
not be a church-paper in the traditional 
sense of the word, it will be written 
from a definitely Christian point of 
view. 

The staff will consist of well-trained 
journalists of long and varied news- 
paper experience. It is expected that 
Die Stimme will have a circulation of 
125,000 copies during its first three 
months of publication, and that figure 
may be doubled if more paper is avail- 
able. It will be issued in the British 
zone, but will be sold in other zones 
as well. 


More representatives abroad 

Dr. Julius Igor Bella will sail next 
month for Czechoslovakia as an ap- 
pointee of the American Section of the 
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Lutheran World Federation. He goes 
for a two-year term. 

Dr. Bella is a pastor in Bridgeport, 
Conn., and president of the Slovak Zion 
Synod of the United Lutheran Church. 
He has a Ph.D. degree in systematic 
theology, and will spend part of his 
time in Europe as a teacher in the the- 
ological faculty of the University of 
Bratislava. Dr. Bella has intimate per- 
sonal relations with Slovakian church- 
men. 

Another newly appointed representa- 
tive of American Lutherans is Dr. 
Howard Hong, St. Olaf College pro- 


,fessor, who plans to go to Germany in 


June for two years of work among dis- 
placed persons. He will replace the 
Rev. Carl F. Schaftnit. Dr. Hong re- 
turned to the U.S. only last autumn 
after three years of service to prison- 
ers of war. In 1946 he directed YMCA 
work among prisoners in Germany, 
Denmark, and Norway. 


In trouble with Communists 

There was going to be a Lutheran 
church in Suresnes, a suburb of Paris. 
The congregation was thrilled, and es- 
pecially the pastor, the Rev. Ernest 
Brunnarius. A fine plot of ground had 
been leased for 100 years. From the 
World Council of Churches in Geneva 
a prefabricated church building was 
being shipped. 

That was the situation before the 
town council of Suresnes had expressed 
its opinion. “The members of the town 


.council happened to be Communists, 


not only in name but acting with vigor 
accordingly,” reports Pastor Brunna- 
rius. They said the church could not 
be built. 

Friends in America and in Switzer- 
land, who live in an atmosphere of 
religious freedom, were giving the 
church building, the pastor pointed out 
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Gls TRY AGAIN. So successful were the Gl speaking tours in ULC Sunday schools last year that 
54 veterans are signing up for another series of engagements this spring. The Rev. William S. 
Avery (left), associate secretary of the Parish and Church School Board, is explaining to four 
veterans how to go about the Sunday school speeches. It is estimated that 25,000 heard veterans 
in ULC Sunday schools in 1946. 


to the Communists. What would these 
friends think of officials who prevented 
erecting the church? In reply, the town 
council accused the pastor of blackmail 
and of an anti-Communist campaign. 

Building regulations would not permit 
a temporary wooden structure; such as 
the prefabricated church, in Suresnes, 
civic officials insisted. So the Luther- 
ans made a promise. Within three 
years they would tear down the tem- 
porary building and construct one of 
stone. That would cost three million 
francs. Where the money will come 
from of course they don’t know. But 
they expect to have it. 

The town council has been obliged 
to withdraw its objection. By Oct. 30, 
1949, Lutherans must have a _ stone 
church in Suresnes—or else. Mean- 
while the wooden one will be built. 
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Excited about Truman proposal 

Practically every columnist or edi- 
torial writer in the U.S. rushed to his 
typewriter to express his opinion of 
the Truman proposal to send money to 
Greece and Turkey. Preachers got busy 
too. 

In New York 24 ministers—including 
George Buttrick, Edwin M. Poteat, Paul 
Scherer—had this to say: “This policy 
would actually help to bolster up the 
Stalin dictatorship in Russia.” The Tru- 
man proposal “accepts the division of 
the world into American and Russian 
spheres of influence,” the 24 point out. 
“In the end our own country will be 
militarized and dragged into an atomic 
war with no prospect of the survival of 
democracy anywhere.” 

In Chicago the Christian Century let 
loose a four-column volley against the 
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president’s plan, beginning “Congress 
should reply with an absolute No! to 
President Truman’s request for 
$400,000,000 to be used in bolstering 
with American arms and personnel the 
military strength of Greece and Turkey 
against Russia.” 

Dr. Harold W. Ruopp, pastor of Chi- 
cago’s Central Church, said the Truman 
policy “means American imperialism 
abroad and militarism at home. If we 
really want Communism,” he proposed, 
“let’s have one more war.” 

In Washington Drew Pearson said he 
had discovered that Archbishop Athen- 
agoras of the Greek Orthodox Church 
and the Rev. Thomas Daniels (whom 
Pearson accuses of very unpriestly be- 
havior) had influenced President Tru- 
man on behalf of the Greek royalists. 

Very much on the other side of the 
question were Roman Catholics, who 
worry about Communism night and 
- day. “The conquest of Europe by Com- 
munism. will be immeasurably ad- 
vanced” if the Truman policy regarding 
Greece and Turkey is not approved by 
Congress, said the Rev. Edmund J. 
Walsh, regent of the foreign service 
department at Georgetown University. 


No race legislation 

With a roar, the Maryland House of 
Delegates voted down the proposal. 
Even the speaker added his support by 
ignoring proponents who had jumped 
to their feet. Thus again an annual at- 
tempt to repeal Maryland’s “Jim Crow” 
law died. 

A statement asking repeal had been 
signed by Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews. Spokesman for Protestants was 
Dr. John L. Deaton, president of the 
Council of Churches and Christian 
Education of Maryland-Delaware and 
pastor of Christ Lutheran Church, Bal- 
timore. The appeal pointed out that the 
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Carl M. Distler, president of the ULC Board of 
Social Missions, died suddenly on March 21... - 
William H. Hager, a vice president of the 
Laymen's Movement, died March 19 after a 
long illness. See Obituary. 


present law is “as harmful to the ma- 
jority as to the minority since it pro- 
duces arrogance, selfishness, and false 
pride in the larger group.” 

Immediately after further action in 
this session had been precluded by the 
House, a minority drew up a statement 
charging that “the speaker railroaded 
the measure to defeat” and-that mem- 
bers of the minority “were prevented 
from even expressing their opinions by 
the tactics used by the majority.” 


Search 

In some quiet corner somewhere 
there probably lie a few dusty bones 
which are the remnant of the body of 
St. Peter, our Lord’s impetuous dis- 
ciple. According to Roman Catholic 
tradition, Peter was executed in Rome, 
and buried where St. Peter’s Cathedral 
stands. 

The first St. Peter’s Church was com- 
pleted in 349, and the church which 
now stands was completed in 1626. But 
the crypt in which the body of Peter 
was supposedly interred has not been 
opened. Not even the Saracen invaders 
in 846 were able to make their way into 
the tomb. 

Since 1940, under orders of Pope 
Pius, excavations have been underway 
in the vaults beneath St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral. A complete Roman cemetery, 
containing tombs dating from the third 
century, has been unearthed. Excava- 
tions are now directed toward the dis- 
covery of St. Peter’s tomb. “It would 
be -an archaeological discovery that 
would be of profound importance to the 
entire Christian world,” says Religious 
News Service. 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Fish for sale 

ICELAND IS ENTERING the fish business 
in a big way. During the war most of 
her yearly catch went to Britain, be- 
_ causé the state of war limited the scope 

and amount of her fishing, and Britain 
offered the nearest and safest market. 
Now, however, peaceful conditions have 
increased production, and other coun- 
tries are bidding for the catch. 

Britain has had to make a record bid 
for this year’s production, because Rus- 
sia has made a determined effort for a 
bulk purchase of Iceland’s chief com- 
modity. The U.S. is also actively inter- 
ested. Although this means peak pros- 
perity, the Icelanders are not too happy 
over the prospect. They are afraid that 
the exclusive trade agreements sought 
by Britain and Russia might entangle 
their little republic in political prob- 
lems and antagonisms. 


Teachers must live 

STRIKING TEACHERS continue to cap- 
ture headlines. Their actions have 
dramatized the serious situation in the 
schools. Benjamin Fine states in the 
New York Times that “America’s 
schools today employ 125,000 teachers 
on emergency or sub-standard licenses. 
One out of every seven teachers—15 
per cent of the total teaching body— 
cannot meet even the minimum re- 
quirements of her state.” 

This is a condemnation of states and 
school boards, and of the meager sal- 
aries teachers have been paid. War 
emergencies had something to do with 
this sorry exhibit, for before the war 
only one out of 400 teachers held sub- 
standard certificates. Larger pay for 
war work, bonuses, overtime pay and 
other privileges have been irresistible 
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to competent teachers who resented 
salaries which were less than those of 
school janitors, not to mention several 
summer months without pay. 

An underpaid teaching force is a re- 
flection on the intelligence, honesty, 
and good sense of any community, es- 
pecially of parents who have children 
in school. The results are inevitable. 


Business is good 

ARGENTINA IS PLAYING power politics 
with food throughout South America. 
Acting through her Institute for the 
Promotion of Trade, the government 
controls practically all exports of food- 
stuffs and prime materials. In some 
cases the Institute itself is the monop- 
oly exporter. 

Although her own money standard 
has been reduced to a sorry state, 
Argentina is now a large purveyor of 
trade credits in Latin America, and in 
Europe to Czechoslovakia and Spain, 
by reason of her large dollar and ster- 
ling balances abroad. Argentina has 
recently made a considerable loan to 
Chile, which may benefit Chile but is 
very favorable to the lender. Chile’s 
safeguard is that the economics of the 
two states are complementary. For 
wheat Peru and Ecuador are committed 
to supply large quantities of their re- 
sources—lead, rubber, petroleum, coal, 
antimony, balsa wood, cinchona bark. 

There are strong suspicions of Argen- 
tina’s good faith in the agreements on 
the part of the obligated nations. Bra- 
zil, which has to rely on Argentina for 
80 per cent of her needed wheat, had to 
sign a hard bargain. She may not buy 
wheat elsewhere without reporting the 
source and the price; but if Argentina 
finds a better price elsewhere she can 
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sell Brazil’s quota without any expla- 
nation or redress. 

Argentina also tried to bring Uruguay 
completely under her control by sus- 
pending promised shipments of wheat. 
She would have, but the U.S. promised 
to meet Uruguay’s needs, and Argen- 
tina withdrew her embargo. 


Russia and China 

ANOTHER LIGHT is shed upon Russia’s 
recent demand for a U.S.-Britain “ac- 
courting” with relation to China. Evi- 
dently the action was not a surprise to 
China, for reports have been rife in 

that land that Russia has been planning 
’ “an over-all economic program for 
Manchuria,” tying in the Soviet control 
of ports and railroads with additional 
rights for raw materials and trade priv- 
ileges. 

With this adequately attained, the 
way would be open to demand a new 
treaty with Nationalist China, which 
would revise the present agreement 
with respect to the occupancy of the 
port city of Dairen. That accounts for 
China’s recent request that that port and 
city (China’s, by earlier agreement) 
be released from Russian occupation. 


Not the best-dressed man 

Removat or Emperor Hirohito’s halo 
of divinity has disclosed him to the ir- 
reverent gaze of disillusioned subjects. 
As a Japanese newsman of Tokyo’s 
journal, Asahi Shimbun, saw the em- 
peror during a late tour of the prov- 
inces—“His. appearance is sloppy. He 
always wears a business suit and a felt 
hat. He squeezes his tie too hard and 
one end of his collar always pops up. 

“His hat is often worn sideways. He 
grabs his hat at the top and crushes it. 
. . . He mutters a little. His voice is 
rather feminine. It shrills mechanically 
once in a while... . He takes care of 
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himself. He shaves with a Gillette 
blade. He walks among his people like 
a pup. But I see old women still wor- 
ship him.” 


Citizens of France 

FRANCE, WITH a relentlessly dwindling 
population, is trying to attract immi- 
grants. An agreement is pending by 
which 200,000 workers will be admitted 
from Italy, and the French are thinking 
of ways to induce them to stay. 

Now the French Minister of Popula- 
tion is assuring “foreigners who have 
fought under the French flag,” that the 
government is “pushing measures to 
extend” the rights of citizenship to 
them. This privilege is to be open not 
only to those who fought with the Free 
French army and navy, but also to 
those who took part in the underground 
struggle of the Maquis. Among those 
who have already been received into 
citizenship are men from Italy, Por- 
tugal, Greece, Bulgaria, and far-flung 
nations. Outcasts of many nations will 
likely find easy entrance through the 
ranks of the Foreign Legion. 


This and that 

THE REPORTED bulging bank-rolls of 
the U.S.A. must be somewhere; but the 
Federal Reserve Board says 25 per cent 
of American families have no savings 
whatever; less than 20 per cent have 
$2,000 and up; 10 per cent have $3,400. 

AustTrRALIA is planning to teach trades 
to her aborigines. Schools are being 
set up to reach them. . . . Small nations 
marvel at the $520,000,000 spent by the 
American people for candy during 10 
months of 1946. Said the delegate of 
one small nation, attending UN, ‘tf 
my country had that amount to carry 
its entire annual budget for 10 years, 
it would become a paradise on earth.” 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


Senator Epwin C. Jonnson of Col- 

orado keeps hacking away at the idea 
of universal military training. The in- 
ternational situation being what it is at 
the moment, many people will become 
more persuaded than ever that this 
training should be required for the na- 
tional defense. The other side deserves 
a hearing. Senator Johnson has stated 
the opposition so anybody can under- 
stand. The question of national defense 
is not the issue—the question is how to 
get it. 
- Senator Johnson believes that the top 
military leaders refuse to learn the 
lesson of the collapse of France and the 
well-deserved failure of the Prussian 
war lords, as well as Pearl Harbor and 
Bataan, the surrender of Japan without 
the landing of one enemy foot soldier, 
the destruction of Germany’s railroads, 
highways, industries and cities from the 
air. All of these had large standing 
armies and military training. 


THE SENATOR SUMMARIZES his concep- 
tions of the national defense in these 
words, “Our first line of military de- 
fense should be an Intelligence Corps; 
next, we should have an industry which 
is easily convertible to war production; 
then, a first-class scientific research de- 
partment, and last, well-trained tech- 
nicians in aeronautics, nautics, elec- 
tronics, logistics and the operations of 
_ military weapons. One chemist is more 
valuable to our defenses than are 10,000 
foot soldiers.” 

I think the Senator is a little hard 
on the High Command but here is his 
estimate. “They recline magnificently 
in the comfortable armchairs of the 
Pentagon and think of themselves as 
great patriots. They are fearful of the 
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future as they gaze longingly into the 
dead centuries of dead nations and call 
out a million teen-age school boys for 
six months of goose stepping and drills. 
Conscription makes a mockery of pre- 
paredness. It is an opiate for a nervous 
nation and an illusion of military might 
which, if adopted by Congress, must 
take the United States down the one- 
way road to disaster.” 


HE LANDS WHERE many of us likewise 
have landed. Thoroughly trained career 
men are the answer to our peace-time 
defenses. The weapons of modern war- 
fare require expert operation. We dare 
not turn them over to citizens in a re- 
serve corps with only a smattering of 
basic training. . . . American labora- 
tories, chemists and physicists saved 
America a million casualties in the last 
war. Courageous fighting men should 
be preserved, not slaughtered need- 
lessly.... If compulsory military train- 
ing is the answer, then it must follow 
that we should have peacetime con- 
scription of industry. ... This training 
has no educational significance. Self- 
imposed discipline is the only discipline 
worth while in a democracy. 


AMONG CHURCH SPOKESMEN appearing 
before the advisory commission on uni- 
versal training appointed by President 
Truman, was Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk. 

“If sole possession of the atomic 
bomb, our large naval and air estab- 
lishments, and our industrial and eco- 
nomic resources, plus our moral and 
spiritual might, are not sufficient to re- 
inforce our diplomatic position,’ he 
said, “it is difficult to see how the train- 
ing of a specific number of men in the 
techniques of soldiering would help us.” 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


Ottawa 


JEHOVAH S WITNESSES are going to ask 
the Canadian Government to write a 
“bill of rights” into the Dominion con- 
stitution guaranteeing “freedom of 
speech, press, and worship.” A peti- 
tion now being circulated by 15,000 
workers will ask: “That the House of 
Commons take immediate steps to en- 
act or cause to be inserted in the Brit- 
ish North America Act a federal bill 
of rights similar to those in Australia 
and the United States in order to secure 
freedom of speech, press, and worship 
to all people against municipal, provin- 
cial or national abridgement.” 

Immediate occasion for the petition 
is the treatment which the Witnesses 
have been receiving in Quebec where 
they have been directing a concen- 
trated attack on the Roman Catholic 
Church. Their efforts to distribute lit- 
erature have met with police interven- 
tion, and arrests have been made on 
grounds varying from “disturbing the 
peace” to “sedition.” Over a thousand 
charges have been laid, one man having 
as many as 60 against him. As soon as 
a Witness is jailed an appeal is made to 
a higher court, bail is posted, and he is 
back on the job again—until he is re- 
arrested. 


THINGS LOOK blacker than usual for 
the Witnesses at present. Quebec is 
planning new legislation to permit 
municipalities to “prohibit and regulate 
distribution of pamphlets, circulars, ad- 
vertisements or other printed matter.” 

The test case—an appeal against the 
decision of a Montreal recorder who 
fined Mario Furlan $10 or a month in 
jail—has been dismissed by the Su- 
preme Court of Canada. This leaves 
the way open for prosecution of 1,200 
cases accumulating against Witnesses. 
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JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES WANT PROTECTION 


Still to be answered, however, is the 
question which the Witnesses will 
probably raise next: “On what grounds 
can we be refused a license to distribute 
our literature?” 


WITNESSES CLAIM that as a religious 
organization they ought to be free to 
propagate their beliefs. Provincial of- 
ficials say that the Witnesses are trying 
to set the people against all civil and 
ecclesiastical authority, and should be 
suppressed. This suppression has gone 
to the extent that one supporter of the 
“Bible Students” had his license to vend 
liquor canceled because he was provid- 
ing bail for those caught distributing 
pamphlets. He is said to have had 
$87,000 tied up in bail. 

Despite opposition, the Watchtower 
workers continue to battle their case in 
the courts and are planning even 
greater efforts to spread their teach- 
ings. New missionaries are reportedly 
taking courses in French in preparation 
for intensified work among the French 
Canadians. 

Because of their antiwar attitude, 
which some suspected might lead to 
sabotage, Jehovah’s Witnesses were 
outlawed from 1940 to 1943 under De- 
fense of Canada Regulations. This 
probably accounts for the fact that the 
1941 census showed only 6,994 follow- 
ers as compared with 13,552 in 1931. 
Leaders now estimate their strength in 
Canada at 50,000. Greatest concentra- 
tion is in the western provinces. 

Protestants, generally, while not sym- 
pathetic with Witness views, agree with 
them on the religious liberty issue. Just 
how far they will come out in support 
of the petition to the government re- 
mains to be seen. 

—NORMAN BERNER 
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German Church Sponsors Housing Project 


By PAUL C. EMPIE 


Twelve million refugees try to find homes amid the German ruins. 


Building houses out of rubble is a new project the church sponsors 


“WE ARE VERY GRATEFUL for the help 
we are receiving from our brethren in 
America; it inspires us with new hope. 
But of course, we must always be doing 
all we can to help ourselves! We have 
already done much, and are planning 
much more.” 

These earnest words of Pastor Otto 
Fricke, spoken in the patched-up living 
room of his shattered apartment in 
Frankfurt, were my introduction to a 
remarkable postwar reconstruction 
project in Germany, sponsored by the 
church. It took a trip to “Christian’s 
Corner,” however, for one fully to ap- 
preciate the gigantic problem these 
Christian leaders are facing, and the 
resourcefulness of their solution. But 
first let me fill in a bit of background 
to this unusual story. 

When American newspapers report 
millions of German nationals ejected 
from surrounding countries and 
streaming into a Germany greatly re- 
duced in size, one perhaps idly wonders 
what is to happen to them, and forgets 
about it. In a city like Frankfurt, how- 
ever, one can’t forget about it. First 
we are told that the city is 75 per cent 
destroyed—in the next breath we are 
informed that the population is only a 
little less than before the war. Where 
do the people live? 

I still don’t know! Partly in usable 
portions of buildings, especially the 
‘basements and rooms which can -be 
boarded in for protection from rain and 
cold. It is a common sight to see little 
stove pipes sticking out of windows at 
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Sun-dried blocks made from rubble and clay 
are used for walls of postwar homes 


sidewalk level—or any level, for that 
matter—indicating that a family or two 
or three are camping there. For that 
is a second explanation: today in usable 
dwellings five or 10 people live where 
one or two used to be. There must be 
other explanations, but I haven’t been 
able to learn them. 


IN LIGHT OF THE above picture, con- 
sider the implications of Pastor Fricke’s 
statement that the province of Hesse 
which has 3,000,000 inhabitants, is ex- 
pected ultimately to absorb 1,000,000 
refugees from the East! It seems fan- 
tastic! It is easy to understand the ap- 
prehension and resentment of many 
who, already crowded and cold and 
hungry and thus irritable, fear eco- 
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Prefabricated slabs, made of scrap lath, straw, rubble, and cement, form the walls of this house 
under construction near Frankfurt, Germany. The housing project will provide shelter for 6,000 


nomic and social chaos as a result of 
this tidal wave of hopeless humanity. 

The church’s answer is: “We must 
help these people, and thus help our- 
selves.” They have little illusions 
about help from abroad. Somewhere, 
somehow, permanent and decent living 
quarters for one million people must 
be built, in a land where the scarcity 
of tools and materials makes even con- 
sideration of such a project seem sheer 
folly. A 10-mile ride out of the city 
brings us to an example of this “folly.” 
Let’s look at it. 


Ir IS A BEAUTIFUL site of several hun- 
dred acres, crowning a broad-backed 
hill. Formerly it was reserved for army 
exercises and maneuvers; how fitting 
that it should now be turned over to a 
project of rehabilitation and peace! But 
it has an earlier history. In the days of 
the Roman Empire, a Christian colony 
stood here—it was called “Christian’s 
Corner.” That same designation is to 
be used today. It is to consist of several 
hundred housing units, to hold 6,000 
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people, and will be a sort of experi- 
mental model for similar projects else- 
where in Germany. Already members 
of the German Church have contrib- 
uted 640,000 marks toward it, enough 
to guarantee the building of 60 double 
family units. 

“Self-help” is basic to the whole plan. 
Each unit will cost about 10,000 marks, 
of which one-half is to be provided by 
the ultimate owner over a four-year 
period. Each prospective refugee tenant 
helps build his own unit, and will also 
contribute his labor toward the public 
units such as the church, hospital, 
school. Foundations are of stone sal- 
vaged from the rubble of Frankfurt. 

For walls/they are experimenting 
with two types of materials: prefab- 
ricated slabs made out of scrap lath, 
straw, rubble and cement, and large 
sun-dried blocks made out of rubble 
and a special clay dug from pits right 
on the site—these blocks placed into 
walls and then protected from the 
weather by a thin coat of stucco. Both 
types seem to be sturdy, practical, and 
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THE EVENING ANGELUS 


THE WEEKLY PRAYER SUGGESTIONS FOR APRIL 


Let us pray— 


FOR THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE IN MOSCOW 


that the attitudes of our own minds and hearts may make possible there some victories for peace. 


Let us pray— 


FOR ALL WHO ARE MAKING PREPARATIONS FOR THE ASSEMBLY OF THE 
LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION (June 30 to July 6) 
ihat the evangelical faith and the unity of the whole Church may be quickened and increased. 


Let us pray— 


FOR PASTORS' WIVES 


that they may have patience, imagination and gladness in their important ministries. 


Let us pray— 


FOR CATECHUMENS RECENTLY OR ABOUT TO BE CONFIRMED 
that they may begin at once to demonstrate the faith they have confessed. 


above all, cheap. The first workers were 
prisoners of war; the head construction 
foreman is a refugee from East Prussia 
who used to own a construction mate- 
rial factory. 


EacH UNIT PROVIDES a kitchen, a com- 
bination living-room dining-room, and 
two bedrooms. The attic is used for 
storage, and the cellar for the laundry. 
Garden and lawn space is reserved for 
each family. Simple furniture is being 
made by handicapped refugees to be 
sold inexpensively. : 

The enthusiasm with which Pastor 
Fricke and his helpers are pushing this 
project is contagious. They speak of it 
as providing a “new life” for the tens 
of thousands for whom former ex- 
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istence is but a dim and detached mem- 
ory. I couldn’t help feeling that there 
is something almost momentous about 
this audacious solution to an otherwise 
insoluble problem. It has to succeed, 
else the result will be social conflict 
and friction in a nation diminished 
greatly in size, underhoused and over- 
populated, which might lead to disaster. 
At least the church is trying! With 
old cities lying in ruins, new cities must 
be built for an estimated 12,000,000 
refugees who have to be absorbed 
somehow. Nothing like it has ever been 
done before in mankind’s history, not 
even by a healthy nation, much less a 
shattered one. It will require the “faith 
that moves mountains.” May God bless 
their efforts—more power to them! 


THERE ARE DARK hours ahead, maybe— what then? I remember the 
saying of an old peasant woman in Hammerfest. Someone sympa- 
thized with her as she faced-a Norwegian winter from which all sun- 


light would be excluded. She answered: 


“Oh, it’s not so bad. There 


is generally an hour of daylight to clean the lamps.” We know what 
that means for us, and in the faith that honors God we’ve got oil for 


our lamps till the darkness has passed. 
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—LesLig F. Cuurcu 


And the Young Plant Grew 


A PARABLE 


By Lois K. Dickert 


THERE IT STOOD—small, erect, and un- 
afraid—a young and tender plant. From 
the beginning it took delight in the 
morning mist and the evening shadows. 
It watched the busy day expend itself, 
grow drowsy, and fall asleep, and dis- 
covered after a time that the hours of 
light were precious. The merry sun- 
beams, children of these hours, were 
warm and good. They came to play 
upon its tiny leaves, their golden 
warmth quivering to the very tips, and 
stayed till evening shadows sent them 
home. In the hours of darkness the 
young plant slept beneath the twinkling 
stars and vigilant moon and knew the 
sweetness of rest. Thus were the hours 
of light filled with joy and the hours of 
darkness with dreams. 

The young plant was gloriously 
happy. It called to the birds in the sky, 
sang to the flowers nodding at its feet, 
and cried to all the world, “I am grow- 
ing up!” But it was young and tender. 
They would not listen... . 

Yet all the forces of nature heeded 
its voice. The sunshine caressed the 
leaves, giving the goodness needed for 
growth. The rain sent life through sil- 
ver shafts and bathed the leaves of the 
plant until they shone. The clear air 
hovered around the plant and whis- 
pered life into its delicate body. The 
rich brown soil hugged the roots, im- 
parting precious moisture, and play- 
fully tugged at the thin strands to make 
them stronger. And the young plant 
grew.... 


Its DAYS WERE happy and good. It 
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made friends with the birds that flew 
above its head and with the insects that 
crawled at its feet. It came to love the 
beauty of the delicate blades of grass 
and the crystal dew that shimmered on 
them in the morning. It played often 
with the wind and shook with laughter 
when the rain and the wind together 
biffed at it in play. It knew no sorrow 
—only joy. The plant was still very 
young and tender. 

Then one morning a chilly greyness 
closed in upon it. The plant shuddered 
and made a move to escape. But the 
sun and the rain, the air, and the earth 
had rooted it firmly. It could not stir. 
The biting frost, it thought, would go 
away and warmth return. But the day 
passed, and the coldness grew colder 
and the greyness deepened. Day after 
day. The plant was lonely and afraid. 
No longer did the children of sunlight 
come to dance upon its withering 
leaves, and the plant longed with a 
dreadful ache for their warm goodness 
and shining laughter. The birds no 
longer voiced their glad songs. The 
wind was no longer playful but gruff 
and angry. It lashed the young. plant 
unmercifully. All the friends of the 
golden days were gone. 


ONE DAY THE WIND raged more 
fiercely than ever and the cold got more 
piercing. Then, out of the greyness, a 
white, feathery thing floated toward 
the plant. “Ah, now,” thought the plant, 
“T shall have a friend.” It reached forth 
a finger of welcome, but the white flake 
glided by. indifferent to the gesture of 
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friendliness. More and more of the 
white flakes—multitudes of them—came 
dancing and swirling out of the leaden 
sky. Some of them brushed the plant. 
They were soft and cold, and the plant 
shivered at the touch. They did not 
play with it as the sunbeams had. They 
lay very still on the ground at its feet. 
They settled quietly on its barren 
branches. The plant tried to shake them 
off, but they held fast. Still more, more 
. . . heavier, heavier . . . until the 
weight of them became unbearable. As 
long as it could the plant tried to stand 
upright. After a time, beneath the in- 
creasing pressure of the strange and 
terrible burden, it bent lower and 
lower. The plant felt as though its very 
life were ebbing away. 

There it stood, bowed almost to the 


ground, and nearly hidden beneath the 
blanket of snow that covered it... . 


THE WARMTH of a playful sunbeam 
and the whisper of a gentle breeze 
awakened the plant to life. The white 
burden was gone. All was newness and - 
warmth and life. The grass was fresh 
and green, the wind was gentle and 
rollicking. New life flowed through the 
plant like a stream, pushing onward 
and upward with renewed strength. 

In time the tree, still young, would 
grow tall and straight and strong. It 
was growing heavenward, and_ its 
boughs drank in the warmth and light 
of the sun. Holding both its sides, the 
young tree shook with laughter, while 
the wind raced joyously through its 
growing branches and around its thick- 
ening trunk, laughing too. 


No Room in the Tomb 


AN EASTER MESSAGE 
By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


“THERE WAS NO ROOM in the inn when 
Jesus was born. It was full of men and 
of motives, good, bad, and indifferent. 
Soldiers, merchants, tax-gatherers, 
Pharisees, nobles, peasants—they took 
the place where Jesus should have been 
welcomed. They mattered. Jesus didn’t. 

Now in the dawn of the first Easter, 
men discovered that there was no room 
in the tomb for Jesus. 

Peter was one of those who looked 
wonderingly into the tomb. Just a few 
weeks later Peter, who had denied his 
Lord, was in the streets of Jerusalem 
fearlessly witnessing that Jesus is the 
Christ. The fear of death was gone. 

Why should Peter have needed the 
sight of the empty tomb to confirm the 
resurrection? Looking back over the 
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life of Jesus as he knew it, remember- 
ing the love and might of his Master, 
and the frequent promises of the resur- 
rection, Peter ought to have known 
that there would not be enough room 
in any tomb for Jesus. 


THERE WAS ROOM and to spare in the 
tomb for most of the things for which 
men live and die. Plenty of room there 
for silver and gold, for bonds and bank- 
notes, for deeds and mortgages, for 
linen grave clothes and robes of silk 
and velvet. The rich farmer, of whom 
Jesus told, discovered this. He used 
the blessings of ever-increasing crops 
to fill ever larger barns. Greedily he 
looked out for himself, with no thought 
of mercy for his poor neighbors. Then, 
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as he was planning still larger barns, 
the voice of God spoke, “This night 
shall thy soul be required of thee. 
Whose then shall these things be?” 

Triumphant banners, crowns, medals, 
trophies, all the lusts and luxuries that 
have egged men on to conquest, these 
find eternal storage space within the 
tomb. Men who live for them, in the 
end, are buried beneath them. 

Jesus used a phrase that has the 
sound of doom in it, “Verily, they have 
their reward.” What men work for, 
they get. If they play the hypocrite on 
the street corners, men will say, “What 
good and pious men!” They played the 
role for the sake of the admiration of 
their neighbors. Admiration was what 
they got, and nothing more. If they 
gave large sums to charity for the sake 
of headlines, headlines were what they 
got, and nothing more. 

When a man lives for the things that 
must remain in the tomb, a tomb-full 
of things is what he gets, and nothing 
more. Self-interest betrays itself. 


THERE WAS NO ROOM for Christ in the 
tomb. Because of what He was, no 
tomb was large enough for Him. The 
resurrection is only the natural out- 
come of a life like His. His whole life 
was full of eternal values. He lived the 
only kind of life that can last. To live 
eternally with those who live as Jesus 
lived, would be eternal happiness, the 
only kind of paradise worth our dreams. 

The eternal quality of our Lord’s life 
should have warned His enemies that 
“Death could not hold Him.” 

He was unique in His absolute self- 
lessness. He was unique in His mas- 
tery over nature and men. He was 
unique in the simplicity of His teaching 
—‘Never man so spake.” He was 
unique in the kindness and love of His 
living. “He went about doing good.” 


He was unique in His compassion. He 
was unique in His identification of him- 
self with God. Only one confession is 
possible to the understanding disciple, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” 


THERE IS NO ROOM for Christ’s dis- 
ciples in the tomb. “Because I live, ye 
shall live also.” In the Easter victory 
of Christ we know that the tomb is not 
our last resting place. He needed no 
victory for himself. He died and rose 
again for us. In Him, we too are not to 
be held by the tomb. By a simple and 
childlike faith in Him we have the cer- 
tainty of the resurrection. 

Somewhere I read the story of the 
little girl who lived in a great house 
near a dark forest. Nurse’s tales had 
peopled the woods with ogres and 
witches and she was afraid of its sha- 
dows. Her older sister loved to play 
in a glen on the edge of the forest and 
one day tried to coax her to go with 
her. The little girl held back, so her 
sister ran on into the shadows, singing 
and laughing and then came running 
back to her. “See,” she said, “I have 
been into the glen and here I am. Noth- 
ing has hurt me. Nothing will hurt you. 
Hand in hand they ran into the glen 
together, happy and unafraid. 

So has our Elder Brother gone into 
the shadows of the tomb and out again. 
He offers His hand to each trembling 
disciple. We need not enter alone, for 
He is with us. We need have no fear, 
for He has faced and conquered all its 
terrors. There is no room in the tomb 
for Christ’s and we are Christ’s. 

There is room in the tomb for the 
multitude of things for which men live 
and die. But there is no room in the 
tomb for Jesus the Christ, and there is 
no room for those who are, by faith, 
Christ’s own. 
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i Can’t Understand Missionaries 


By HAZEL O'HARA 


When a woman has made a great success of being a doctor in 


the Army Medical Corps, why should she want to go off to 


New Guinea to spend her life on fuzzy-wuzzies? 


ON A WET EVENING, a bit on the wild 
side, I went up Washington’s handsome 
16th Street shimmering northward in 
the rain to have dinner with a mission- 
ary. I turned in at the Meridian Hill 
Hotel, shook the drops of the uneasy 
outdoors from my coat, and consigned 
myself to the revolving door. The door 
delivered me into a lobby styled for the 
smart career women who live at this 
hotel, a lobby as casual and chipper as 
a fresh manicure. 

My medical missionary, Dr. Agnes 
Hoeger, was waiting for me in a yellow 
chair, a fair-haired woman in army 
uniform with captain’s bars on her 
shoulders and the symbol of the Med- 
ical Corps on her lapels. Doctor Hoeger 
is unobtrusive to the point of camou- 
flage, as she was in the days when she 
came bashfully from her father’s par- 
sonage to medical school. But she is a 
doctor to give you the feeling’ that if 
you needed an operation you’d be glad 
to hand her the knife and climb up on 
the table. 

She saw me as I emerged damp and 
blinking into that bright dry place and 
came over and helped me shed my coat. 

“Is the weather still awful?” Her 
low voice sounded even more calm than 
usual in this soprano setting. 

“T feel guilty that you should have 
come so far to have dinner with me.” 

“Don’t worry a bit about that,” I told 
her. “You may not realize it but you’re 
an event in my life. You're the first 
missionary I’ve ever known.” 
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Indeed I was pleased that she had an 
evening to spend with me. I knew that 
this woman had taken that calm Scan- 
dinavian smile into native villages of 
New Guinea, paying her doctor’s-calls 
among families of the Stone Age. A 
Navy man who also knew Doctor 
Hoeger had said to me, “She’s got 
plenty of nerve to go off with her little 
black bag to those villages. I saw na- 
tives when I was over there, and some 
of those babies looked plenty tough to 
me, with rings in their noses and ears 
and their hair shooting off in all di- 
rections.” 

I knew that Doctor Hoeger was going 
back to New Guinea as soon as she was 
released from the Army and that she 
would spend her life there. I didn’t 
know why. I found missionaries hard 
to understand. 


I HAD FIRST MET Doctor Hoeger some 
18 months earlier, in the spring of 1944, 
when she was assigned by the Army 
Medical Corps to the agency for which 
I worked—the Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs. This Federal agency was 
carrying on projects for the control of 
disease in Latin America and received 
its doctors from the Army Medical 
Corps because the projects had been 
undertaken as a part of our national 


‘defense. 


Doctor Hoeger was one of the first 
women to be admitted to the Medical 
Corps of the Army. Legislation permit- 
ting women doctors to be admitted was 
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passed April 16, 1943. At that time, 
Doctor Hoeger, who had been evac- 
uated with other missionaries from New 
Guinea by the Australian government, 
was working in a hospital in Australia. 
She returned to the United States when 
she was notified that she was accepted 
for the Army Medical Corps and was 
received into that man’s fortress late in 
1943, a second lieutenant. Later she 
was made a captain. 

When she came to us from the Med- 
ical Corps, Doctor Hoeger spent a few 
weeks in the office being indoctrinated 
before going on to her assignment in a 
health center in the jungle city of Peru. 

Someone in the office told me that 
the new doctor—the fair-haired woman 
in army uniform—had been a mission- 
ary in New Guinea. Never before had 
I met a missionary, and I hoped to talk 
with her and find out why she was one, 
but before I had a chance to do so she 
had vanished in the direction of Peru. 
I didn’t sit in the same room with her 
while she was in our Washington office, 
but those who did told me she had a 
jolly mind when she opened it up, but 
that she hardly ever talked unless she 
was drawn by direct questions into a 
conversation. 


ANOTHER DocTOR in the office was a 
handsome and chic person, the kind of 
woman any fashionable dressmaker 
would be eager to claim as a customer. 
One day shortly before Doctor Hoeger 
was to leave, she asked, “How about 
your cosmetics, Doctor? Are you taking 
enough with you to last?” 

Doctor Hoeger laughed. “I didn’t 
need to worry about that. You see, I’ve 
never used cosmetics.” 

“Oh, come now, that will never do. 
Remember you're going to Latin Amer- 
ica, We know you're a good doctor, but 
we just can’t let you go without cos- 
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Missionary Agnes Hoeger is now back in 
New Guinea, doctoring bodies and souls 


metics. We wouldn’t be doing right by 
you.” 

The others in the office agreed that 
without cosmetics she was going unpre- 
pared to Latin America, and they 
bought her as a farewell present a 
glamorous box of those artful things by 
Elizabeth Arden and held a session in 
the techniques of touching up a round 
face with blue eyes and fair hair. Doc- 
tor Hoeger told me months later after 
she returned from Peru that every time 
she applied the lipstick she was re- 
minded of the natives of New Guinea, 
their mouths stained bright red by the 
betelnuts they constantly chewed, and 
she never did Jearn to like the looks of 
her mouth under the influence of lip- 
stick. Even though she neglected the 
box of cosmetics, Doctor Hoeger was a 
success among the Latin Americans. A 
Peruvian told me that she was the best- 
liked Yanqui the United States had 
ever sent down. 

Doctor Hoeger stayed on her Peru- 
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vian assignment from the spring of 1944 
until November 1945. She organized 
prenatal services, immunization clinics, 
school luncheons and other activities 
to protect women and children against 
disease and to give them a better chance 
at health. By the time she had these 
services well under way, the war was 
over and missions were opening up 
once more on the other side of the 
world. Doctor Hoeger was anxious to 
return to her missionary work. She 
was in our office again for about a week 
making her reports and awaiting her 
discharge from the Army. This time I 
seized the opportunity to tell her that 
my life had been completely lacking in 
missionaries and that I would like to 
talk with her. 


So HERE WE WERE sitting down to 
dinner in a chic little dining room of 
the age of plastics. Now what to say to 
a missionary? 

I had carelessly assumed that Doctor 
Hoeger was a doctor first of all, but 
she assured me that she was first of all 
a missionary and had become a doctor 
so that she might give medical care to 
the people among whom she was going 
to work. 

She is one of eight children of August 
Hoeger, a Lutheran minister of Fargo, 
N. D. When she told her family at the 
age of 18 that she wanted to study 
medicine, her mother reasoned, “I don’t 
think you can stand medical school— 
you’re far too bashful.” But she went. 
She was the only girl in anatomy class, 
and she was bashful, but today she’s a 
doctor and a specialist in tropical dis- 
eases. 

She took her B.S. from the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota in 1931 and her 
M.D. from the University of Minnesota 
in 1935. She had expected to go to India 
where a woman missionary who is also 
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a doctor is extremely valuable to the 
church because she can make herself 
very useful in ways that a man cannot. 
Many women of India cannot or will 
not be attended by a male doctor. But 
Doctor Hoeger never went to India. She 
was sent to New Guinea. She arrived 
there in November 1935 and stayed un- 
til she was evacuated in February 1942. 


_SrxX YEARS. OF pocToRING in New 
Guinea turned this North Dakotan into 
an expert in tropical diseases. When 
war interrupted the work and she came 
back to the United States to enter the 
Army Medical Corps, she landed again 
among tropical diseases. The Army sent 
her first to take a course in tropical 
medicine at the Army Medical Center 
in Washington. Her assignment to Peru 
put her back into the territory of trop- 
ical diseases. 

The roster of these diseases carries 
formidable names—yaws, tropical ul- 
cers, yellow fever, malaria, elephan- 
tiasis, the dysenteries. It seems a long 
jump from a childhood during which 
she walked to school many days be- 
tween snow banks well over her head 
to being a specialist in tropical med- 
icine. Doctor Hoeger says it was no 
jump at all. All she did was to get a 
medical degree and then join the Lu- 
theran mission board. They did the 
rest. They sent her where people had 
tropical diseases. Becoming a specialist 
sounded still less simple to me when 
she told me that she makes many trips 
by horseback or canoe or on foot into 
native villages where she introduces 
herself to these people of the Stone Age 
and asks them to lead her to their sick. 

The territory of the Lutheran mis- 
sion in New Guinea includes about 
100.000 native people. There’s a hos- 
pital at the headquarters in Madang, 
and Doctor Hoeger spends much of her 
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time there. | asked her what a day’s 
routine was like at the mission hospital, 
and she laughed and said it was most 
undramatic. They all went to prayers 
in the morning and then to breakfast. 
After breakfast, she went to the dis- 
pensary and attended patients. She 
made examinations, gave medicines, 
treated sores, performed minor opera- 
tions and sometimes a major one. The 
day went by much as it would if she 
were practicing medicine in Boston ex- 
cept that patients in New Guinea might 
arrive dressed only in something 
draped about their middle and most of 
them had a tropical disease or two. 

She saw hideous tropical ulcers and 
the enormous tumors of elephantiasis. 
She has operated on many such tumors. 
Her prize patient was a woman who 
had had a tropical ulcer since she was 
a child. The lower part of her leg was 
hideous with it, and she was sick from 
pain, was losing weight, and evidently 
succumbing to the condition. Only an 
amputation could save her. Doctor 
Hoeger amputated the leg. Once recov- 
ered and freed from pain, the woman 
took joyously to crutches and soon was 
doing credit to her doctor by taking a 
12-mile hike on them. 


I COULD UNDERSTAND the profound in- 
terest of a doctor in restoring a patient 
to health and gaiety whether in Boston 
or in New Guinea. I could understand 
the gratitude and respect of the patient 
for the doctor who could do this for her, 
even a doctor with a pale face and fair 
hair and a tendency to wear too many 
clothes. But I was talking to a mis- 
sionary as well as a doctor, and I won- 
dered what the ideas and emotions were 
between missionary and native. So I 
asked Doctor Hoeger what the people 
gained from adopting Christianity. 

She said they gained release from 
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fear. They grew up in terror of the evil 
spirits that are forever after them in 
lightning, thunder, tree, stone, brook, 
or jealous sister-in-law. A stray trifle 
from their bodies—a nail paring or lock 
of hair—could be used by an enemy to 
cause misfortune, sickness, and death. 
Evil and malice are everywhere. There 
is no sanctuary in their pagan faith. 

When the person who has grown up 
in the manifold fears of visible and in- 
visible world steps over into Christian- 
ity, according to Doctor Hoeger, he 
steps into great freedom. He steps into 
the phenomenal security of being loved 
and prized by a great spirit—a spirit 
that is all good, that never is evil. Those 
who are convinced of Christianity and 
accept it, enter into the invigorating 
responsibility of a moral code of con- 
duct based on love and friendliness. 
Doctor Hoeger says she has known New 
Guineans—fierce-looking many of them 
to the Western eye—who live by the 
Christian gospel, and do it well; they 
lead kindly, candid lives. 


Doctor HorcEr sam that the Lu- 
theran mission for some years now has 
followed the policy of avoiding so far 
as possible the alienation of converts 
from families and old friends. The na- 
tive who desires to become a Christian 
works as a missionary himself first, 
seeks to bring his family over to his 
ideas before he takes the public step 
of adopting Christianity. Many entire 
families accept the new faith at once 
and occasionally an entire village comes 
in together. 

For all that we had a nice easy con- 
versation, I never did grasp more than 
superficially the obligation that led her 
to New Guinea. I would be following 
her talk of seme patient in a native 
village when suddenly I would remem- 
ber that she was in that village diag- 
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nosing that patient fundamentally be- 
cause she wanted these pagan people 
to become Christians. Then this woman 
in a captain’s uniform who was both 
missionary and physician seemed to 
possess an intelligence totally alien to 
mine. She followed purposes that I 
couldn’t see. For the moment I could 
hardly have felt more strange if I were 
following a Laplander across a glacier. 

I was somewhat hampered in grasp- 
ing her medical work not only because 
it was presided over by a missionary’s 
concepts but also because it took place 
in an environment that I could not vis- 
ualize. If she had talked of making 
calls on New York’s East Side, I could 
have followed her in my mind down 
those streets with the garbage cans and 
fruit crates and old Christmas trees at 
the curb, up the shabby stairs, have 
seen the heads poked from doorways, 
have heard the heads ask, “Who you 
looking for?” But when she spoke of 
going into New Guinean villages, the 
only foreign person there, and asking 
those folk of the Stone Age to lead her 
to their sick, she moved away from me 
out of that plastic dining room and off 
into the mists of legend. 


A DAY OR TWO LATER, I had a chance 
to talk with another woman who had 
been in Peru during the same months 
that Doctor Hoeger was there. “Doctor 
Hoeger? Yes, I knew her well. A re- 
markable person. She’s another Saint 
Francis of Assisi.” Of a sudden, I felt 
curiously enlightened. I had never had 
any trouble in accepting Saint Francis 
of Assisi, the man who did not want 
what others wanted, who loved the 
creatures of the earth and had all the 
joy he wished from that. I had accepted 
Saint Francis in Sunday school. I had 
accepted him in the Ballet Russe when 
I saw them tell his story in dance. I 
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could accept him now in a tropical dis- 
ease specialist out of North Dakota. 

An old Indian woman, this friend of 
Doctor Hoeger’s told me, ran up to the 
doctor on the street one day in Peru 
and threw her arms about her. This 
Indian was from undemonstrative folk 
who show their hatred of the white 
people quite plainly on their faces. 
Probably not one white person in a 
thousand could win this display of af- 
fection from her. Doctor Hoeger had 
cared for her grandchild at the clinic. 

“You certainly were fortunate,” I 
remarked, “in seeing Doctor Hoeger at 
work among primitive people. She ap- 
parently has great talent for winning 
them.” 

Indeed she was fortunate, my com- 
panion assured me, and proud many a 
time to be able to claim Doctor Hoeger 
as a countrywoman. Though she is a 
Catholic and Doctor Hoeger a Lutheran 
missionary, and they sometimes came 
to argument about the church, she was 
quite willing to consider the doctor an- 
other Saint Francis. As for winning 
primitive people, Doctor Hoeger loved 
people and found them interesting, and 
was glad to use her fine medical skill 
to relieve their distress and bring them 
back to health. Once you saw her at 
work, you stopped wondering why she 
didn’t try to wangle favors, prestige, 
and promotions. She didn’t want them. 
They didn’t mean anything to her. She 
could step into a medical position, im- 
mediately on getting out of the Army, 
that would guarantee her thousands of 
dollars a year. She didn’t want such a 
position. She was going back to her 
medical missionary work at $300 a year. 


Berore Doctor Hoscer left town, I 
had dinner with her once more. I took 
her to the suave little dining room of 
the Hay Adams House where even a 
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lowly bean soup comes in with a fas- 
tidious curl to its surface. I was in- 
trigued in this atmosphere of crystal 
and fine linen, of organ music and the 
clever deference of good waiters to 
be dining (but not wining) the spirit 
of Saint Francis on her way back to 
practicing medicine in the Stone Age. 

She talked of the new work she pro- 
posed to start in New Guinea. “I cer- 
tainly was fortunate in being sent to 
Peru and having a chance to start in 
organizing prenatal services and infant 
care. The women in New Guinea cer- 
tainly need those services.” 

She spoke of the training they give 
at the mission hospital. They train aides 
in simple medical and nursing pro- 
cedures for work in the hospital or in 
the villages. Two of the most success- 
ful of the aides had been a man and 
his wife who had taken to modern med- 
icine joyfully. They were persons of 
unusual intelligence and fine character 
and moreover were stimulating com- 
panions. They were two of the persons 
she had missed the most. She missed 
their long talks in the evening. 


Being addicted to Manhattan myself, 
I asked her if she wouldn’t like the 
experience for a while at least of living 
and working in New York or some 
great modern city. She asked, “Why?” 
I had been thinking of the variety show 
that is yours for the looking and listen- 
ing, of the little fruit stands on Ninth 
Avenue, the impassive riders of the 
subway, of the gaudy old Metropolitan, 
of hearing my friend Helene Mullins 
read poetry aloud by the window of her 
apartment in the village. But this med- 
ical missionary apparently liked sitting 
in New Guinea of an evening talking 
about life with her New Guinean 
friends. So I stopped asking foolish 
questions. Who was I to try to get 
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Saint Francis to come ride the subways 
with me? 


ONLY ONCE pip the missionary speak 
up. Doctor Hoeger said she knew the 


popular belief was that ministers’ chil- 


dren always departed as soon as they 
were able from the paths in which they 
were brought up, but in her family the 
children had no such desire. Her two 
brothers were studying for the min- 
istry. One sister and her missionary 
husband were making ready to start 
for India and hoped to get into Afghan- 
istan to work. All but one of the chil- 
dren were active in missionary work. 
The life in which they had been brought 
up seemed to them so desirable they 
could not imagine following any other. 

The missionary said this authorita- 
tively, so authoritatively that in a flash 
of insight I could see the skillful opera- 
tion, the careful diagnosis, the friendly 
advice to some primitive prenatal, the 
training of some New Guinean boy or 
girl in medical practices all as details 
within the absorbing responsibility for 
winning people to accept Christ. 

I was on the verge of thinking that, 
given time, I might understand a mis- 
sionary when Doctor Hoeger looked at 
my clock and said she must go. I put 
on my hat and coat and went around 
the corner with her to the bus stop. 
With her belted coat shoring her up 
against the winter night, her captain’s 
bars shining in the streetlight, and her 
overseas cap sitting officially on her fair 
hair, she looked the doctor—profes- 
sional, steady. The big lighted bus came 
around the bend and up the snowy 
street and carried her away. I watched 
the vehicle down that storybook street 
of old Georgetown. Never once had 
she mentioned that she was concerned 
for humanity—but there she went, for 
life. 
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Priest, King, Prophet 


STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF AMOS 


The final reading is Amos 7:10-17. 


PROBABLY NO BIBLE student can do 
more than guess the exact moment in 
the ministry of Amos when this inci- 
dent occurred. The record of it has 
been placed here in the middle of what 
we have called Amos’ seventh sermon, 
which also likely was his last. Hence 
we shall follow the view that Amos 
was interrupted while speaking; dealt 
with the interruption; then sturdily 
completed the sermon before he was 
sent home to Judah. 

The Bethel sanctuary was a sort of 
king’s chapel. There, Jeroboam and his 
court went periodically to worship. The 
priest of such a sanctuary, we can be- 
lieve, did not disregard the advantage 
bestowed upon his charge and his min- 
istry. It made him a sort of archbishop. 
Thus he would want to keep the royal 
patronage for Bethel, and for that rea- 
son Amaziah may have been what we 
would call a super-patriot. 


PERHAPS, ON THE OTHER hand, Amaziah 
was a sincerely pious Israelite. He may 
have been a real friend of the king, 
genuinely devoted to the national wel- 
fare. He may have feared truly for the 
future of the church and the people. 

After all, Amos had appeared in a 
most irregular manner. He was a lay- 
man, unknown, out of an alien back- 
ground. He had been attacking vig- 
orously the accepted ideas of God, 
morals, and religion. He had identified 
himself with the lower classes against 
the upper. His message was far from 
reassuring. From any point of view, it 
is not hard to understand why Amaziah 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


By Ralph D. Heim 


chose to report Amos as a subversive 
enemy alien. 

To Jeroboam, therefore, a messenger 
sped to say that a conspirator, one 
Amos a shepherd of Judah, had been 
prophesying at Bethel (7:10). It was 
embarrassing that he had chosen this 
place. He was speaking dangerously. 
He had predicted the captivity of the 
people, even the end of the dynasty. 
The national security could not survive 
such a disturbing voice. 


In a way, that was true enough. 
Whenever a nation is split by class 
strife, civil war is not far away. At 
times like that the people cannot safely 
hear the voice of truth without danger 
of revolution. Then, too, such predic- 
tions of doom as’ Amos had uttered 
eventually would render any people 
powerless for defense. To say the least, 
all this would be bad for business if 
not for the church and the king. 

If there were no more to be said, we 
might scarcely blame Amaziah for re- 
porting Amos to the king. But there is 
more to be said—What, in the long run, 
is good for God and the people? 

Amaziah did not see deeply enough 
to understand that. (Priests always 
have found it hard to understand 
prophets.) So Amaziah” interrupts 
Amos in the midst of the sermon. 

The priest may have had a reply from 
Jeroboam before he attempted to stop 
Amos. He may, instead, have decided 
not to wait for the king’s directive. 

Extradition is the verdict; the priest 
orders the prophet home (7:12, 13). 

Amos, Judean, is not welcome in 
Israel. Let him return to Judah from 
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whence he came. Amos, shepherd, is 
not wanted here where the king and 
court are resident during festivals. Let 
him prophesy at Tekoa, for instance. 

If perchance he came with the hope 
that he might be paid for his efforts, 
let his cupidity be disabused. Perhaps 
he can earn his bread in Jerusalem, but 
certainly not here. Does a prophet ex- 
pect to speak long in such revolution- 
ary fashion on this ground—hallowed 
by the king’s footsteps, sacred to such 
a shrine? 


Onty DEATH could have prevented 
Amos from replying to that. He re- 
sented every effort to interfere with a 
prophet. In an earlier sermon he had 
condemned the Israelites for that prac- 
tice (2:12). Later, there is a passage 
on those who refuse and waste the 
bread of life and water of life (8:11, 
12). 

Besides, he had been specially called 
by God for this specific purpose (7:14, 
15). He was not a professional prophet, 
not the hereditary member of any 
prophetic guild. He was just a recruit 
from common life—the kind, inci- 
dentally, by whom church and state 
usually are reformed. He had been 
only a shepherd with an incidental vo- 
cation as a kind of orchardist among 
sycamore trees. 

The sycamore was a variety of fig, 
they say. It grows on a tree which at- 
tains the size of a walnut tree. The 
fruit develops with a worm eating at 
its heart. The worm must escape or the 
fruit is ruined. That requires punctur- 
ing the skin of each fig by pinching or 
cutting it. Then it can ripen and be 
ground into flour. In addition to shep- 
herding, Amos seems to have engaged 
in the menial task of opening those 
green figs. 

Out of that humble background God 
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had brought him to Israel to teach pre- 
cisely as he had taught. Thus it was 
God who had given Amos his message. 
No man, not even the king and his of- 
ficiating clergyman, can stop him. There 
are primal convictions of a man’s spirit, 
deeper than any outward experience, 
which are not subject to human com- 
mand. 


HAVING DECLARED independence, 
Amos turns upon the priest with com- 
plete abandonment (7:16, 17). Ama- 
ziah’s wife and sons and daughters will 
be the victims of the enemy, he fore- 
tells. Amaziah’s estates will be divided 
in a redistribution of land. Amaziah, 
concerned as priests always are about 
ceremonial cleanness, will die in an un- 
clean land. And Israel—Amos says 
again—will go into captivity. 

In New Testament times, apostles 
would have been thrown in jail, if not 
beheaded, for less. For that matter, 
there have been more religious martyrs 
in the twentieth century likely, than in 
all previous centuries. 

Yet, Amos turned with naked cour- 
age back to his audience. Forgetting 
priest, forgetting king, remembering 
only his prophetic message he utters 
those three narratives of visions in 
which he saw the Samarian nation, 
people, and church writhing in their 
bitter ends. 

It was not the end for Amos though. 
It was rather a new beginning. 

Out of the pasture he had come and 
back to the pasture he went. Yet Amos 
never really died, because his message 
still lives, breathes, works. 

Men will never forget what is writ- 
ten in this book. The words he spoke, 
so magnificently unafraid, have become 
immortal. He opened a new chapter in 
the history of mankind. 

The poor do remain with us. Yet 
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from ten thousand pulpits the plea of 
Amos is heard in behalf of justice for 
the underprivileged and dispossessed. 
Religion still is meanly malpracticed. 
Yet Amos left the world his idea of cor- 
respondence between religion and the 
moral facts of life. God still is misun- 
derstood but less so because Amos de- 
clared him. 


ISRAEL WAS A LITTLE nation; but it had 
the problems of a nation among na- 
tions. Samaria was a small city; but it 
was a city with all the complexities of 
human relationships. Those were an- 
cient people; but human passions and 
virtues have changed scarcely a whit. 
That was not this technological age; yet 
it was modern in the essentials. 

So the role of Amos on that tiny 
stage remains relevant in our mighty 
_ cities like Washington, London, Mos- 
cow, and Tokyo. We have a backdrop 
of great machines. We play with a cast 
of 50 nations or more. Yet the themes 
are scarcely different. 

We are Christians. We put supreme 
idealism of love for which Jesus Christ 
lived, died, and lives still. Yet, the new 
world we are busy fashioning, will re- 
quire large portions of the realism for 
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righteousness which Amos fostered. 

According to the New York Times 
of October 27, 1946, it may be said that 
Amos spoke once more. It was on the 
floor of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

Recalling the verse (9:7), “Are ye 
not as children of the Ethiopians unto 
me, O children of Israel? saith the 
Lord,” this was marvelous coincidence 
of providence, For the message of Amos 
appeared on the lips of an Ethiopian. 

C. Abayomi Cassels was his name, 
grandson of an American Negro slave 
and delegate from Liberia, Africa. 

According to the Times, the dele- 
gate’s speech hushed the usual sub- 
dued murmuring in the forum as he de- 
clared in essence: this is a universe— 
one God, one people. He is a righteous 
God and they must be a righteous peo- 
ple. 

These are the exact words of Mr. 
Cassels, amazingly like those of Amos 
the shepherd of 2,700 years ago in Pal- 
estine: “I want to tell you that every 
single human creature is the object of 
God’s greatest interest and care, so that 
as long as one single shred of injustice 
exists on the globe there will be no 
peace.” 


We can often do more for other*men by correcting our own faults 


than by trying to correct theirs. _ 


—FENELON 


I CANNOT PRAISE a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and 
unbreathed, which never sallies forth and seeks its adversary, but 
shrinks out of the race where the immortal garland is to be run for, 


not without dust and heat. 


—Joun Mitton in Areopogitica 


WHAT ONE MISSES most today is the evidence of widespread personal 
determination to develop a character that will in itself, given any 
reasonable odds, make for happiness. Our whole emphasis is on the 
reform of living conditions, of increased wages, of controls on the 
economic structure—the government approach—and so little on man 


improving himself. 
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—“Topic or THE Times” in N. Y. Times 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


That Smug Feeling 


THE LIvinc-Room looked bright and 
cheerful with the morning light stream- 
ing through the bow-window. In fact, 
my whole world—or rather my own 
private piece of the big world—looked 
very sunny. 

As I settled myself in my favorite 
rocker and picked up my little devo- 
tional booklet, I murmured a _half- 
formed prayer, “Lord, keep me from 
feeling smug.” Yet I knew in my heart 
that I was feeling smug. Moreover, I 
was enjoying the sensation. 

While smugness—in other people— 
always seems to me one of the least 
attractive of the minor sins, there really 
seemed to be justification for it in my 
case. Ever since Mark was a baby, 
T’ve meant to prepare for Holy Week. 
It should be a holy week in the par- 
sonage, as well as at the church. Actu- 
ally, by the time you add to the con- 
fusion of daily family living, the strain 
of extra church services, the unfore- 
seeable but inevitable details connected 
with receiving many individuals into 
the church and the special preparations 
for a fitting celebration of Easter, a 
parsonage in Holy Week is very much 


like the city room of a newspaper when ° 


disaster strikes. 


EacH YEAR I have viewed the situa- 
tion with alarm. This year, for the first 
time, I had prepared adequately. I had 
every right to feel smug! The spring 
clothing situation had been reviewed 
and settled. The house had been 
cleaned so that all it would need would 
be a quick “slicking up” each morning. 
Meals had been planned and the staple 
items purchased. And, most important, 
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the children had been coached in suit- 
able behavior. 

Mark was particularly eager to co- 
operate. Ever since he decided last 
week to skip Vespers in favor of prac- 
tice for the school play, he has all but 
turned cartwheels trying to impress us 
with his deepseated sense of respon- 
sibility. 

“Sure,” he enthused, “we won’t yell 
around, or pound on the stairs. And 
we won't talk unless we have some- 
thing definite to say. And we won’t 
ask dad silly questions.” 

“Excuse me,” sniffed Joan, “T’ll just 
move to the morgue till after Easter.” 

“Stop clowning, Joan.” I laughed. 
“Strange as it may seem, Mark and I 
are serious. We don’t want you to go 
around with a long face. Just the same, 
I think you could cut down on your 
chatter without seriously hampering 
your style.” 

“IT was just teasing,’ Joan agreed, 
with swift change of mood. 


THAT WAS LAST WEEK. So far both 
youngsters have been consideration it- 
self. This morning they carried on a 
pleasant but civilized conversation at 
the breakfast table, announced their 
schedules for the day, and departed 
without the usual racing and shouting. 
A delightful change. 

Jerry gave me an approving pat as he 
headed for the church office. I zoomed 
through my dusting and dishes. The 


. beds didn’t take long, either. A whole 


morning stretched ahead of me. 

What a treasure this little booklet is, 
I thought. I like to do my reading at 
the beginning of the day. The rest of 
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the family prefer to keep their copies 


tucked under their pillows. 

“Br-r=-r,” went the telephone. I 
ignored it long enough to finish the 
prayer. 


“Hello—I’'m sorry, but my husband 
isn’t here just now.” 

“Perhaps you can answer my ques- 
tion, Mrs. Lathrop. We've been attend- 
ing your husband’s catechetical class, 
but he asked us to get a letier from the 
Episcopal church we belonged to back 
home. It’s just come, but it isn’t a letter 
of transfer. It only says we were mem- 
bers ofthat church. Do you think this 
is what Pastor Lathrop wants?” 

“Tm sure it is—And I'm glad for this 
chance to tell you how glad we are you 
are going to be members of our con- 
gregation.” 

AFTER A FEW MORE minutes of polite 
conversation I hung up. As I turned 
away, it rang again. This time it was 
Mrs. Sullivan. 

“T hate to bother you with this, but 
I hate still more to disturb your hus- 
band. The florist who was to provide 
the pansy plants for the children for 
Easter can’t get the number we wanted. 
Do you think we should give them 
flower seeds, or iry to get them ‘scrip- 
ture passage pencils’?” 

When we had discussed the pros and 
eons for a bit, I started upstairs. The 
doorbell caught me with one foot on the 
landing. The visitor was Mrs. Hedges. 

‘Td hate io bother Pastor Lathrop 
but I wanied to talk to someone who 
could give me an unbiased opinion 
about what I ought to do.” Where did 
they get this idea of not disturbing the 
pastor? Was it natural consideration 
for a minister's time in Holy Week or 
had I, like a lot of wives, talked too 
much about my own problem? It’s one 
thing for a wife to try to spare her 
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husband, quite another to make the 
congregation self-conscious about ap- 
proaching him. 

I yanked my attention back io what 

Mrs. Hedges was saying. “So the Gil 
Scouts are after me too. They seem io 
think that my work in the church and 
the P.T.A. and the Red Cross make me 
the ideal person for program director 
of the County Council” 
Her plump figure shook with chuck- 
les, then she grew serious. “Of course, 
I do know the Scout work because I 
was always on the Troop Committee 
when Francie was younger. The trouble 
is, if I took this job, 'd have to give up 
something else and I don’t know whai 
I could give up.” 


SHE LOOKED SO TROUBLED and help- 
less that it was my turn to laugh. 
“Don’t take it so hard. After all, they 
are all worthy organizations.” 

“Do you really thimk so? Perhaps 
you wont agree when I tell you the 
idea that keeps pestering me—I think 
it’s the church work I ought to give up.” 
My astonishment must have showed in 
my face, for she hurried on. “I tell you 
how it is. There’s a lot of Christian 
work to be done in these other organ- 
izations. In the Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation most of the members are 
church members, but mighty few of 
them will speak up about things like 
keeping time free for the church or 
having speakers who present the Chris— 
tian point of view. I feel 'm definitely 
needed there.” 

She paused and I nodded agreement. 
“Now, this Girl Scout business. Scout- 
ing is a fine activity for Christian boys 
and girls.” 

I saw what she was driving at, but 
all I could offer was, “Let your con- 
science be your guide.” And that, after 
all, was what she came for. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Dawdling 


Our daughter, now almost eight, is slow 
about doing necessary things, like getting 
ready for school. She gets up at 7.15 and 
she has to be ready by 8.30. She day- 
dreams, plays, or reads when she ought 
to be dressing. We must always wait for 
her. 

Her friends are more important to her 
than her own family, but she seems to 
force herself upon them. She'll do any- 
thing for them. 

The other day at school, she said, a boy 
hit her with his fist. I asked her what 
she did about it, and she replied, “Noth- 
ing.” I asked, “Why didn’t you tell the 
teacher?” She answered, “I didn’t want to 
be reported.” 

She teases her three-year-old brother 
and does mean things to him—like pushing 
him down for no reason at all. 

How can we change her ways? 


Slow-motion and dreaming are com- 
mon traits of the girl’s age. But, as a 
rule, it fades out gradually, and isn’t a 
thing over which to worry too much. 
Nevertheless, whatever can be done to 
encourage improvement ought to be 
done. 

Try this plan. Tell her that she is 
now old enough to get to school on 
time without being urged. Call her at 
the regular time to arise. Call her again 
when breakfast is served. If she gets to 
school late, let her face the issue with 
the teacher. If you later write an ex- 
cuse for her, give the facts. But before 
any of these things happen, talk it over 
with the teacher, so that you two may 
understand each other. Perhaps the 
teacher will have some additional sug- 
gestions. 

The playground incident also ought 
to be reported to the teacher. The girl 
need not know that you have reported 
it. If she made the report she’d be 
branded a tattler. You could also talk 
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to the boy’s parents if they are ap- 
proachable. 

The home incidents which you men- 
tion are rather common. Talk them 
over in the family circle. and see 
whether some understanding cannot be 
reached. Praise the youngsters for the 
good things they do. With other con- 
ditions favorable, ugly behavior be- 
tween brothers and sisters usually dis- 
appears as they get older. 


Main burden 


Does the burden of keeping a marriage 
together rest more with the woman than 
with the man? 


Marriage is a partnership. In prin- 
ciple the responsibility of partners is 
equal, 

But there are many ways in which 
men and women differ. Because of 
these differences and the ways in which 
society and families are organized, 
partners are bound to have many dif- 
ferent functions. 

Aside from child-bearing, the wife 
usually carries the major responsibility 
for child care, the character of the 
home, and housekeeping. The circum- 
stances of living require the husband 
to be out of the home almost every day. 
Some fathers have a hard time to catch 
a glimpse of the children except on 
Saturday and Sunday. And the same 
conditions prevent him from taking as 
large part in home management as may 
be desirable. Whether we like it or not, 
a living must be earned, and this is the 
father’s heaviest responsibility. 

Despite the areas of heaviest respon- 
sibility for each, both need to go the 
limit in the direction of mutual help- 
fulness, understanding, and co-opera- 
tiveness. Mutual devotion is not con- 
tent to perform a duty, but will go a 
second mile to lighten another’s burden. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Preaching in Prison 


Dachau Sermons. By Martin Niemoeller. Harper's. 97 pages. $1.50. 

Dachau Sermons were originally preached to as strange a congregation as any 
preacher has had since the days of Saint Paul. There were seven parishioners con- 
stituting a diverse company collected as though by a skillful novelist. There they were 
with a common distinction; they were the personal prisoners of the Fuehrer, Unknown 
to them, a few hundreds of yards away, over 200,000 persons had been murdered by 


fanatic Nazis. Into this new kind of hell 
came Jesus, and Martin Niemoeller was 
his messenger. 

These sermons were preached in prison 
and yet they are free from the personal 
vindictiveness or personal history that 
might have been anticipated. There is no 
wide swathe of indignation, no bitterness, 
no despair, no pointing to personal suf- 
fering. They are the statement of the Gos- 
pel of Christ, preached in simple exposi- 
tory style, bringing the comfort of the 
Word to a company shut from the security 
of their careers. 

John Oman once remarked that true 
urgency came to a preacher only when he 
had mused upon the works of the Lord till 
the fire burned and only thereafter to 
preach with the tongue. There were eight 
years of especial musing for Martin Nie- 
moeller. He is a vital person, a deter- 
mined and disciplined man, a preacher 
aflame. These sermons are not remafkable 
for their literary style although that style 
is simple, direct, and good. The translator 
has captured much of the personal vigor 
of the style. His congregation must have 
found the fires burning bright as they lis- 
tened to these messages of unquestioned 
faith and unquestioning courage. 

It is a testimony to the reality of the 
Church, and to the vitality of the Chris- 
tian message, that such a book should come 
from such a prison house. All of the full- 
ness of exegetical study, all of the musing 
over the Word, all of the stirrings of the 
Spirit during the heart-breaking years of 
the war, have issued here in six sermons 
of Christian faith, Christian courage, and 
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Christian hope. They should be read by 
all of us, especially on those days when we 
are utterly imprisoned by the apparent 
hopelessness and foolishness of preaching. 

Subtitled “To Proclaim the Acceptable 
Year of the Lord,” this little book proclaims 
the urgency of doing that important task, 
each man in his own pulpit, each preacher 
with his own parishioners, each believer 
with this common task and urgent Word. 
Of course, you must read these sermons 
and muse anew over the undiminished fires 
of God that move through the diverse tal- 
ents and abilities of men. 

Ratpx W. Lorw 


Of Guilt and Hope. By Martin Niemoeller. 
Philosophical Library. 79 pages. $2. 

For two dollars you can buy these docu- 
ments from the Niemoeller pen: A 1946 
sermon on the task of the Confessional 
Church in Germany; a 1945 letter to his 
brother Wilhelm regarding church organ- 
ization; an Advent sermon on the problem 
of peace; and a report of an interview with 
an army chaplain. 


Solving World Problems 


Toward a Better World. Edited by William 
Scarlett. Winston. 184 pages. $2. 

If you don’t like to think, you need not 
bother to read this book. If you are afraid 
to face facts, you will not spend $2 to buy 
it. And if you think the world is without 
serious problems, or convinced that the 
church should confine itself solely to the sal- 
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vation of the individual soul, then you 
may wish to skip this little volume. On 
the other hand, anyone guilty of the above 
reactions should by all means get this book 
and digest it, for he needs it badly. 3 

The book consists of 12 papers written 
at the request of the Joint Commission on 
Social Reconstruction of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The papers are written 
with the idea that the solution of our do- 
mestic and world problems can be solved 
only from a religious viewpoint. It is a 
book presenting Christian ideals in rela- 
tion to the problems of our day. Each 
contributor is an authority in his field. 
Among the writers are Angus Dun, Bowie, 
Sumner Welles, Reinhold Niebuhr, Hock- 
ing, and Compton. Some of the problems 
discussed are the social responsibility of 
the church, the minorities, Russia, the UN, 
and the moral aspect of the atomic bomb. 

The book can be immensely practical. 
Because the articles are brief, they can be 
used for laying the foundation for discus- 
sion groups with college students and 
young adult groups. The clergyman will 
find the book useful as a primer for ser- 
mons on the social issues of the day. Every 
serious-minded person interested in the 
future welfare of the world and nation will 
be grateful for the publication of the book. 
Unreservedly, it’s a grand book! 

‘ J. R. BROKHOFF 


East Meets the West 


Tale of the Twain. By Sam Constantino, Jr. 
Harper. 295 pages. $2.50. 

“Oh, East is East and West is West,” 
sang Kipling, “and never the twain shall 
meet,” but here is a “Tale of the Twain” 
who did meet, and in their meeting open 
up for the sensitive reader avenues of sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

Here is an amazingly mature novel by 
an amazingly young American recently re- 
turned from the Pacific theater of war. His 
is the story of that war, shuttling back and 
forth between the Japanese and the Amer- 
ican scene, weaving the warp and woof of 
motives, emotions, and events which make 
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up the cloth of conflict. 

The story unfolds through the lives, 
loves, and sufferings of a half-dozen 
strongly drawn characters. First there is 
the lovely Tana-Ko, born of an English 
mother and a Japanese father, reared in 
Japan and trained in an American uni- 
versity. What should have been a natural 
bridge of understanding became for her, 
under the stress of war, an almost intoler- 
able conflict of loyalties—her deep love of 
country and her deeper love of people. 
The walls of partition thus thrown around 
her—the unreasoned prejudice in America 
against anyone of Japanese blood; the deep, 
fierce, proud love of race in Japan which 
sees in any mixture of that blood a spoiling 
of holy citizenship—these walls are at last 
broken down by the understanding love of 
two men, each fighting for the cause he 
believed to be right, the one for his em- 
peror’s version of freedom, the other for 
the Anglo-American version of the four 
freedoms. 

In Koyohito, the Japanese student— 
turned soldier, Tano-Ko finds the one love 
great enough to scale the ancient wall of 
racial purity. Her friendship for the young 
American with whom she had known a 
strong attachment while attending the 
University of California, and whom she 
dramatically meets again and helps to 
rescue months later when his plane is shot 
down over Kobe, brings to both a realiza- 
tion that they are citizens of a country 
greater than any bound around by racial 
or geographical limits. 

All the forces of reaction and liberalism 
in both countries are eloquently repre- 
sented in a handful of characters, each one 
briefly presented but nevertheless as en- 
tire and complex people. 

If there is any weakness in the story it 
is to be found in the first and the last 
chapters. Here, I feel, the author oversim- 
plifies the conflict between cultures which 
are imperialistic in character and those 
supposedly democratic in character. 

Altogether it is a warm, human story 
of tender emotions and strong conclusions. 

Rosert F. WEISKOTTEN 
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Acrosds the Desk 


The holy Christian church through- 
out the world,” in varying degrees of 
consecration, turns in meditation and 
prayers to the celebration of the week 
of our Lord’s Passion. The vividly con- 
trasting emotions engendered by the 
narratives of the four evangelists in 
the minds and souls of believers ebbs 
from the high tide of rejoicing with 
Jerusalem’s hosts on Palm Sunday to 
the flight from Calvary five days later. 
Then darkness, an earthquake and 
gaping graves struck terror to the mis- 
led mob who followed Jesus from 
Pilate’s judgment hall to Golgotha. One 
joins “the centurion and they that were 
with him, watching Jesus” as they 
feared greatly saying, “Truly this was 
the Son of God.” 

As in numerous former years, the 
church listens at Holy Week services to 
the history of our Lord’s last days of 
self-humiliation, as told by the writers 
of our four Gospels. We are again 
grateful to our scholars who have 
“edited” the narratives of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, so that we are 
not deprived of a single detail descrip- 


tive of what occurred. The participants _ 


in the final events of His atonement are 
sharply depicted. Almost we can hear 
the children shouting Hosannas and the 
gray-bearded temple leaders who sup- 
plied the words of mockery which were 
shouted by a hate-inflamed crowd. 
Then came the interval during which 
the body of Jesus reposed in a closely 
guarded sepulcher. But “death hath no 
dominion over Him.” On the first day 
of the week following that epochal Fri- 
day, the resurrection turned the dis- 
ciples’ grief into joy. Thence until He 
comes again in the glory of conquest 
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will His followers celebrate the week 
of His passion and the Easter that be- 
gan in time the new covenant with 


God. 


Time and spirit 

The closing portions of the narratives 
of the evangelists might be described as 
a “close-up” of final acts of redemp- 
tion. There are divinely ordained activ- 
ities for which the time factor is “the 
moment” the “twinkling of an eye.” 
Such occasions are not foreseeable by 
human vision. They are continuously 
expectable but beyond dating. The sec- 
ond coming of our Lord is one such 
event. The individual’s hour of death 
belongs in a similar category. 

But in a more general way the de- 
velopments of divine planning are 
vastly time-consuming. Both the 
psalmist and Peter warn us that “a 
thousand years are but as yesterday 
when it is past and as a watch in the 
night.” No one hurries God. The dawn 
of the Day of the Lord is so remote in 
point of time as to seem measurable by 
eras or by crises in human relations. 

The one assured fact is the priority 
of what is spiritual over what is mate- 
rial. In all the ministry of Jesus, His 
objective was to reach the imperish- 
able, the everlasting, the earthly ele- 
ments of the creature with attributes of 
the infinite One. So we have a long 
line of prophecies which point toward 
“The Day” and which indicate the will 
of our Maker. 

There is this to be said concerning 
situations in which material and spir. 
itual elements are both active; in the 
long run the spiritual -exerts an influ- 
ence comparable to its championship 
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by our Lord and Master. American 
Lutheranism is weighed down by its 
perception of world needs and efforts 
to supply them. Our brethren in Europe 
are starving, we learn from eye wit- 
nesses: we must first feed and clothe 
them. Then we can think constructively 
of their spiritual rehabilitation. 

But it is not a case of now and then. 
It is all now. A spiritual ministry is 
inextricably united to secular relief. 
Physical disasters, obviously products 
of evil men’s ambitions, will not pre- 
vail over those whom the Father has 
given to the Son. The gates of hell will 
not prevail where the mind of God 
plans otherwise. 


ULCA and Communism 

To an extent not paralleled since 1941 
when America was attacked by Japan, 
is the foreboding expressed by thought- 
ful Christian citizens concerning the 
outcome of friction between the United 
States and Russia. President Truman’s 
message to the Congress on March 11 
had practically the force of an ulti- 
matum declaring the unalterable and 
unceasing hostility of the American 
people to the dominating principles or- 
ganized into government in Russia, and 
as widely propagated in the world. 

The views of every thoughtful and 
determined Christian land are similar. 
There may have been, or there may be 
divised and propagated a system of 
civil authority of which the major dec- 
larations are fellowship of man and 
stewardship of the resources of God’s 
creation. But such are not the prin- 
ciples of the communism whose civic 
implications Mr. Truman so widely de- 
scribed. In so far as religion is con- 
cerned, the kind of communism now 
operating out of Moscow denies the ex- 
istence of God, the everlasting spirit of 
man as created in the image of his 
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Maker, and deems the spiritual exer- 
cises in which we engage as worship as 
a foe of freedom, as the opiate of the 
people. 

But as a church we must proceed 
with caution; that is, we must follow a 
course planned in advance as far as 
conditions will permit. Among essen- 
tials of resistance to propagation of the 
Russian type of communism, we will 
need the specific pronouncements of our 
ULCA president, our Executive Board. 
presidents of our synods, our editors 
and teachers—all those in position to 
obtain and reason from the facts in the 
situation. These must give expression 
to their views and to the reasoning 
from which their conclusions resulted. 

In such propagation of what are the 
personal convictions of those to whom 
we have given authority, it is first and 
dominantly the atheism of the invading 
system of communism to which the 
church is unequivocally opposed. We 
can entrust the discernment of our civil 
rights and the measures needed for 
their protection to the duly chosen per- 
sonnel of our government, remember- 
ing the century-old maxim, “Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” But 
in religion the Christian citizens must 
act. 

To the extent that religion is in- 
volved it can be declared with propriety 
from our pulpits that governments 
which pursue a policy of atheism are in 
fact hostile to our God. They are at 
enmity with Him who sent the Prince 
of Peace to deliver the world from sin 
and give its citizens back to Him by 
whom they were created. “Blessed is 
that nation whose God is the Lord,” 
thus becomes a text that should be in- 
jected into the thinking of every Chris- 
tian everywhere in the world. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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LETTERS to the editor 


Robbed 


Sir: 

Now I know how Leo Durocher feels 
when he comes charging out of the dug- 
out screaming, “We wuz robbed!” 

Even though my 
language was some- 
what better than 
Leo’s, I felt a sort of 
kinship to him when 
I got to page 8 of 
Tue LUTHERAN of Feb. 
26. When Tue Lvu- 
THERAN arrives, like 
50,000 other eager 
readers, I snatch it 
from the postman 
and rush off to a 
quiet corner to read 
it from cover to cover. But on page 8 
I discovered that Albert C. Mau, new 
comptroller of the United Lutheran 
Church, belongs to Holy Trinity Church, 
Leonia, N. J.! 

Mr. Mau is president of the church coun- 
ceil of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Tea- 
neck, N. J., and has been since 1929. He 
is a fine, loyal churchman and will prove 
a-real asset to the ULC. Maybe you can 
correct the injustice to the congregation 
of which I am pastor, and send me back 
to the dugout. ALBERT P, STAUDERMAN 


Albert C. Mau... 


in the wrong pew 


More about Trout 


Sr: 

The article by Pastor Trout (“Toward an 
Understanding of Labor,” THE LUTHERAN, 
Feb. 26) is unfair and untrue in many of 
its suppositions both as to the employers 
and the laborer. It is pro-union and closes 
its “eyes” to many of the issues. Secondly, 
it is an accusation and judgment pro- 
nounced upon the older pastors of our day 
as well as of the “sainted” who have been 
called to their reward, having labored 
faithfully and devoutly for a_ pittance. 
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Thirdly, it implies that the Gospel is a 
“divider of goods.” 

It is said that a pastor cannot find suf- 
ficient work “to be about his Father’s busi- 
ness,” that he needs enter into distorted 
partisan propaganda. 

When we hear about labor let us also 
hear about thé employer. Capital is not 
an employer but merely a means whereby 
an employer is able to provide a position 
for a laborer. Cxartes T. HERMAN 


Beyond control 
Sir: 

I do not take any particular exception 
to Pastor Trout’s articles but having been 
in both the coal and store business from 
1921 till 1940, I think the miner was not 
the only one who suffered during the so- 
called depression years. Most of us did as 
we did, gave the miner all he needed to 
exist on, whether he had it coming or not, 
as long as possible or until we went broke. 

I have run a so-called company store 
for 20 years, and know most of the com- 
pany store managers in western Pennsyl- 
vania, and almost without exception they 
gave credit to the miners and if work was 
bad they said nothing as they knew it 
was not the miners’ fault and I don’t see 
how it was the owners’ fault either. It 
was something beyond the control of any- 
one. James I. BULLERS 


Excellent 
Sir: 

Please accept my sincere congratulations 
and heartiest support for the simple, 
straightforward presentation of existing 
conditions of our modern laboring fellow 
men. Paul Trout has contributed an ex- 
cellent summary of the handicaps con- 
fronting the church in its task of making 
the Gospel vital to these people. 

I am a former industrial engineer, now 
in seminary, and I know the truth of Pas- 
tor Trout’s statements. B. B. MAurRER 
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Washington, Baltimore Churches 
Rededicated after Renovation 


By J. Franx Fire 


Battm“iore—Two congregations in this 
area recently renovated their churches. 
I plans to enlarge its building. 

Redeemer Church, 

MARYLAND Washington, rededicated 

its nave after extensive 

r. This Negro congregation has been 

a missionary project of Luther Place 
Memorial Church for many years. 

The Rev. Lauritz F. Ries, pastor of 
Trinity Church, and the Rev. J. Frank 
Fife, secretary of synod, participated in 
the rededication service of St. Stephen’s 
ch, Mar. 2. 

St. Paul’s Church, Lutherville, has 
raised all but $2,300 of a —— goal. The 
money will be used to enlarge Baars build- 
ing. The Rev. H. R. 1g 

PRIMsary ELECTIONS ‘his. mo 


termine whether William N. D. Fischer. 
member of the Church of the Holy Com- 
forter, will be a candidate for mayor of 
Baltimore. Mr. Fischer has served as 
church-school superintendent in both St 
Luke’s Church and Holy Comforter and 
he is at present teacher of the men’s class 
in Holy Comforter. He recenily conducted 
the maintenance appeal for the Baltimore 
Inner Mission Society. 

Here aND THERE: Dr. Paul H. Douglas 
recently spoke to Washington ministers 
and laymen: on “Church Planning.” : 
The Rev. Donald R. Clare has resigned as 
pastor of St. Andrew’s Church, Was 
ton, to accept a call from Holy whats 
Church, Leonia, N. J. ... Dr. Joseph R. 
Sizoo, former pastor of St. Nicholas 
Church, New York City, preached at St 
Luke’s Church, Silver Spring, recently. 

“If I Could Preach but One Sermon 
this Lent” was the theme of midweek 
services at Luther Place Memorial Church, 
Dr. L. Ralph Tabor pastor. 


AT THE FIRST CONVENTION of Japanese Lutheran pastors and laymen since the war, held in 
Kumamoto in late January, the church voted to reorganize on the basis of its prewar constitution. 
Plans for reconstruction and progress were made. With Japanese at the Kumamoto meeting were 
(foreground) ULC Missionary L. S. G. Miller and U.S. Army Chaplain J. Benton Peery 
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Eggertsville Church to Mark 
Four Anniversaries During Year 


By Donatp R. PIcHASKE 


BurraLo—This is the year of anniver- 
saries for St. Paul’s Church, Eggertsville, 
oldest ULC congregation in Erie County. 

During the year the 
NEW YORK 120th anniversary of the 

founding of the church, 
the 50th anniversary of the parsonage, the 
20th anniversary of the parish house, and 
the fifth anniversary of the pastorate of 
the Rev. George A. Martin will be cele- 
brated, 

One of the highlights of the 120th anni- 
versary festivities will be the installation 
of a $13,000 electro-pneumatic pipe organ, 
a nine-ton instrument with 1,300 pipes. It 
will replace a 50-year-old organ. 

The congregation also plans to dedicate 
a permanent honor roll on the church lawn 
in May. It will honor the 86 men and 
women of the parish who served in World 
War II. Plan for the honor roll was drawn 
by a member of the congregation, Herbert 
Albing. 

FoR THE FIFTH consecutive year, ULC 
congregations of the area met their ob- 
jective in the drive for funds to support 
the Lutheran Church Home for the Aged 
and the St. John’s Orphan Home. Treas- 
urer Herman Kolbe reports that the $16,000 
objective was exceeded by about $100. 

WITH NEARLY TWO YEARS preparation be- 
hind it, the Lutheran Planning Council of 
the Niagara Frontier was organized Feb. 6 
with nearly 50 congregations enrolling as 
charter members. They represent four 
synods: United Lutheran, Missouri, Amer- 
ican, and Augustana. The organization will 
provide Lutherans of the area a solid 
working front in three fields: Publicity, 
social welfare, and community service. 

Heading up the executive committee will 
be the Rev. Henry F. Wind, Buffalo super- 
intendent of social service for the Missouri 
Synod. ULC representatives on the six- 
man executive committee include Dr. John 
M. Strodel and the Rev. Hugo Dressler. 
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HERE AND THERE: Dr. Martin Niemoeller 
addressed 4,000 people in Buffalo recently. 
Commented one long-term Buffalo pastor: 
“The best address delivered in this city 
since I have been here.” . . . Most recent 
addition to Buffalo area pastors is the Rev. 
C. E. Jensen, formerly at Messiah Church, 
Cleveland Heights. He is now pastor of 
Ascension Church, Snyder. . . . In the re- 
cent strike of Buffalo teachers one local 
pastor demonstrated his attitude in an un- 
mistakable manner. The Rev. John L. de 
Papp went into one of the sirike-bound 
schools to take over a French class. .. . 
When Mrs. Eliza Haller celebrated her 
100th birthday recently, Holy Trinity 
Church gave her a special reception. She - 
helped organize this congregation back in 
1879, and has been active ever since... . 
Pastor Walter Huthman, St. John’s Church, 
Gardenville, is critically ill in the Buffalo 
General Hospital. He suffered a stroke just 
before church services on Sunday, Feb. 23. 


550 Youth Hear Lineberger 


Discuss Europe at Banquet 
By C. A. Pairs 


Sauispury—Over 550 Luther Leaguers of 
the northern district made Feb. 14 a red 


letter day by attending a 
NORTH banquet at St. John’s 


Church. Toastmaster was 
CAROLINA the Rev. F. L. Conrad, Jr., 
Conover. Speaker was Miss Ruth Line- 
berger, Newton. She discussed a trip made 
to a student convention in Switzerland 
last summer. 

EBENEZER AND Mr. Hermon congregations, 
near Concord, have agreed to sever their 
parish relationship. Each has called a full- 
time pastor. The Rev. L. Clement Hahn, 
formerly pastor of both churches, will 
serve Ebenezer alone after Easter. The 
Rev. J. L. Lackey, pastor of the Richfield 
pastorate, will assume his duties as pas- 
tor of Mt. Hermon Church, June 1. Both 
congregations are building new parson- 
ages. 
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THE NEW $73,000 building of Christiana 
Church, Granite Quarry, has been com- 
pleted without the accumulation of any 
debt. First service was held in the base- 
ment auditorium, Feb. 23. The nave will 
be furnished as soon as practicable. The 
Rev. Paul Kinney is pastor. 

HERE AND THERE: Dr. E. Fulenwider re- 
signed as pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
Troutman, April 1, and retired from the 
active ministry. He will live in Mt. Pleas- 
ant... . The resignation of the Rev. J. W. 
Link as pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
Mt. Pleasant, will be effective May 1. Pas- 
tor Link has served the congregation al- 
most 20 years... . Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 
will be guest speaker at St. John’s Church 
Oct. 12. The service will be part of the 
congregation’s 200th anniversary celebra- 
tion. 


CAMPUS 


Puls plan 

Midland College will have a new library 
building in 10 years—if enough alumni 
like the plan of alumni president Charles 
A. Puls. 

When Midland moved from Atchison, 
Kan., to Fremont, Nebr., the college re- 


ceived $30,000 for its Carnegie library 
building. Pastor Puls’s plan is to earmark 
this money for a new library building and 
invest it where it can draw interest. In 
addition, a minimum of 300 alumni would 
give $10 to the building fund every year. 
According to Dr. Puls, the $30,000 fund, 
the interest it would draw, the $3,000 from 
alumni every year, and the interest on the 
alumni contributions would be large 
enough in 10 years to build a library. 

Plumbers are at present at work on 
Men’s Memorial Hall, Midland’s new 
$215,000 dormitory for male students. It 
should be completed by May 1, according 
to President W. P. Hieronymus. A drive 
is being made to raise $78,200 during 1947, 
Midland’s 60th anniversary, to eliminate 
all debt on the new building. 


Philadelphia Seminary convocation 

Clerical collars will abound in the Mt. 
Airy section of Philadelphia, Pa., April 
9-10. The alumni association of the Phila- 
delphia Seminary will sponsor its annual 
pastors’ convocation. 

Speakers and their topics are scheduled 
as follows: Dr. Bernhard Christensen, 
president of Augsburg College and Semi- 
nary, “The Spiritual Renewal of the 
Church”; Dr. George R. Seltzer, Philadel- 
phia Seminary professor, “Liturgy To- 
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day”; Dr. O. F. Nolde, dean of the Phila- 
phia Seminary Graduate School, “The 
Future of Lutheran Graduate Studies in 
Theology”; the Rev. Rufus Cornelsen, 
pastor of Emanuel Church, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., “The Pastor and the Labor- 
Management Conflict”; and Dr. Carl H. 
Kraeling, Dumbarton Oaks Research Li- 
brary, Washington, “The City and the 
Church in the Ancient Near East.” 


East Indian Missionary Speaks; 
Inner Mission Worker to get Car 


By CuHartes V. NAUGLE 


LancasTerR—An. East Indian missionary, 

studying at Susquehanna University, Ong- 

kar Narayan, was 

PENNSYLVANIA usst speaker at 

mid - winter 

rally of the Lancaster rete? Brother- 

hood, in St. John’s Lutheran Church, Co- 

lumbia. The brotherhood chorus of Advent 

Church, York, composed of 65 voices, sang 
several selections. 

CuuRcH scHoots of the Lancaster Confer- 
ence are engaged in a drive to help pur- 
chase an automobile for the use of Inner 
Mission Worker Erna Bonawitz. 

Dr. JouHn Cu’ Uanranc Lo, China, visiting 
professor at Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, was the speaker at the World Day of 
Prayer service conducted in Trinity 
Church, Lancaster. Over 800 heard him 
indicate that there is a need of inner peace 
in men’s souls before there can be any 
working toward world-wide peace. 

THE 39TH BROTHERHOOD BANQUET con- 
ducted in First Church, Columbia, was at- 
tended by over 100 men who heard Dr. 
Carl Rasmussen present interesting high- 
lights of his recent trip through the Scan- 
dinavian countries. Dr. Rasmussen visited 
outstanding Lutheran clergymen, the- 
ologians and educators, conferring with 
them upon theological problems today. 
Attending the banquet were pastors from 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, and also pastors from 
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the Missouri Synod. 

In OBSERVANCE of National Brotherhood 
Week, the Temple Israel young people of 
the Jewish synagogue of Lancaster, met 
with the Luther League of Trinity Church, 
Lancaster, in the synagogue. Pastor Henry 
H. Bagger and Rabbi Daniel Davis con- 
ducted an open forum discussion on prob- 
lems confronting the youth of today and 
world-wide brotherhood. 

_ Dr. Russert .D. Snyper, of the Philadel- 
phia Seminary, preached the pre-Lenten 
retreat sermon to pastors of the Lancaster 
Conference, in Swamp Church of the Lin- 
coln parish. The afternoon session con- 
sisted of an open forum discussion on New 
Testament evangelism and _ present-day 
methods of evangelizing people. The dis- 
cussion was conducted by Dr. Snyder and 
President of Conference G. Martin Ruoss. 

THE BIGGEST YEAR in the history of St. 
Paul’s congregation, Lititz, the Rev. 
Charles Trunk pastor, has been reported. 
Contributions for benevolence reached a 
record high. It was revealed that more 
was contributed toward the benevolent 
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purposes of the church than was used in 
meeting the current expenses of the con- 
gregation last year. Benevolences 
amounted to $10,552, while $9,645 was the 
total of current expenses. The congrega- 
tion supports a foreign missionary and a 
home missionary, both of which projects 
will be continued in this year. 

A LENTEN SERVICE for children of the con- 
gregation is conducted in St. James’ 
Church, Columbia, the Rev. Charles V. 
Naugle pastor, each Thursday following 
public school sessions. Film strips and pic- 
tures depicting the life of Christ during 
his passion are shown. A service is also 
conducted on Good Friday morning for 
the children of the parish. e 

Two STAINED GLASS windows were un- 
veiled March 2 in Trinity Church, Lan- 
caster. Depicting St. Paul on Mars’ Hill 
in Athens, and St. John on the island of 
Patmos, the windows were designed by 
Mr. Joseph Lauber, 91-year-old artist. Of 
the 20 windows in the complete series, 18 
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are his work. The memorial windows were 
first planned by the late Dr. John E. Whit- 
teker who was pastor of Trinity Church 
for nearly a score of years. Dr. Bagger, 
present pastor, conducted the service. 


Reading Evangelistic Campaign 
Led by 22 Laymen; Empie Speaks 


By LutTHEerR SCHLENKER 


ReapINc—Twenty-two laymen are spear- 
heading an evangelistic campaign in the 
Reading Conference during Lent. Their 

part in the pro- 
PENNSYLVANIA £2@™ is to visit 

churches of the 
area and discuss the need of reaching the 
lapsed member and the unchurched per- 
son. The Rev. Samuel Kistler is chairman 
of the conference evangelism committee. 

Dr. Paut C. Empis, director of Lutheran 
World Action, addressed 700 people in 
Trinity Church, Feb. 16. He presented an 
eye-witness account of conditions in 
Europe. 

Over 120 younG PEOPLE from 16 different 
churches attended a rally sponsored by the 
Christian education committee of the 
Reading Conference at St. John’s Church, 
Sinking Spring, recently. Youthful speak- 


ers on the program were: Dorothy Van 
Derherchen, Lee Meredith, and Craig 
Dorewood. 

Miss Frances DysrIncer, promotional 


secretary of the ULC Women’s Missionary 
Society, spoke on “The World at Your 
Doorstep” at a women’s rally held in Trin- 
ity Church recently. The Rev. David U. 
Druckenmiller, pastor of Faith Church, 
conducted the devotional service. 

Pre-LENTEN RETREAT of pastors of the 
Reading Conference was held in Bethany 
Church, West Reading, the Rev. Paul J. 
Kidd pastor. Speakers were the Rev. Karl 
L. Reisner, Temple, and the Rev. Ira S. 
Fritz, Annville. 

THE Rev. Marvin H. STETrTLER was re- 
cently recognized as primal dean of the 
East Reading Fellowship and honored at a 
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special service in St. Andrew’s Church. 
Mr. Stettler, during his ministry, has 
watched a change of pastors in every pul- 
pit in Berks County. 

At Trinity CuurRcH, newly organized 
Boy Scout Troop 26 was formally installed, 
March 2. Paul E. Good is scoutmaster and 
Leonard Souders is chairman of the troop 
committee. The organization is sponsored 
by the local men’s group. . .. The Rev. 
Gunnar Knudsen has been named to the 
newly created post of assistant secretary 
of the board of trustees of the Community 
General Hospital. . . . Miss Thora Molden- 
hawer, director of Christian Education of 
Trinity Church, has been elected secretary 
of the newly organized Greater Reading 
Council of Churches... . Jonathan P. Bat- 
dorf, a member of Trinity Church, con- 
ducted the Red Cross drive in the county 
as general campaign chairman. 

NEw JERUSALEM (Dunkel’s) Church, the 
Rev. Ira Klick pastor, dedicated a Bible, 
altar paraments, baptismal font, and elec- 
tric lights, March 23. Pastor Klick and the 
Reformed pastor, the Rev. A. L. Brum- 
bach, conducted the service. 

HERE AND THERE: The Rev. Karl Reisner 
was recently appointed foreman of the 
grand jury at the Berks County court.... 
Dr. Ross Stover, Philadelphia, was guest 
preacher at the Lenten school of religion 
held in St. John’s Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, recently. Trinity 
Church, Kutztown, has purchased:a motion 
picture projector. 


Men Give 40 Subscriptions 


If citizens of Cincinnati suddenly become 
Lutheran conscious, much credit can go to 
the Lutheran Men of Greater Cincinnati. 
This organization has given subscriptions 
of Tue Lutueran to 23 libraries and branch 
libraries in the city. 

The men have also provided that 10 
YMCAs and one YWCA will receive the 
ULC news magazine. Provision for three 
libraries in other Ohio cities and three 
libraries in Kentucky bring the total num- 
ber of recipients of subscriptions to 40 
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Member of Stroudsburg Church 


Heads State Superior Court 
By P. N. WouLSEN ~ 


StrroupsBurGc—In a brief ceremony on 
March 1 the Hon. Chester H. Rhodes be- 
came president judge of the Superior Court 
of Pennsylvania. Among those witnessing 


the ceremony was 
PENNSYLVANIA 


his pastor, Dr. 
St. John’s 


P. N. Wohlsen, of 

Church, Stroudsburg. The 

jurist had been elected to the Superior 

Court in 1934 and re-elected in 1944. His 

term as president judge will extend until 
1955. 
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Judge Rhodes studied at Muhlenberg 


College and continues to maintain a keen 
interest in the college. He is an active 
member of St. John’s Church, Stroudsburg, 
where he has served as a vestryman for 
a number of years and is now a trustee. 
In addition he has represented St. John’s 
as delegate to the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania on a number of occasions and 
served for a time as a director of the 
Philadelphia Seminary. He is one of the 
organizers of the Historical Society of the 
Ministerium and is now serving as the 
first president of that body. 

Three of the seven judges of the Superior 
Court of Pennsylvania are active Lutheran 
laymen. These include the Hon. William 
H. Hirt of Erie, and the Hon. Claude T. 
Reno of Allentown. 

More THAN 200 Lutheran students from 
colleges and universities along the north 
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Atlantic seaboard gathered for their an- 
nual conference Feb. 21-23 at Grace 
Church, East Stroudsburg, the Rev. J. S. 
Kistler pastor. The group had been guests 
of Grace Church and the Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association of the State Teachers’ 
College at East Stroudsburg. 

Daily sessions opened with a study of the 
Bible on the subject: “Justification by 
Faith.” Messages dealt with such topics 
as “The Lutheran Church and Secularism,” 
“The Lutheran Church and Roman Ca- 
tholicism,” and “The Lutheran Church and 
Literalism.” 

Addresses at a fellowship dinner were 
delivered by Philippe Maury who had 
aided the French underground movement 
during World War II, and a student from 
Finland. 

Dr. Morris Wee of Chicago was guest 
preacher at the communion service. Miss 
Mildred Winston of the ULC Board of 
Education acted as adviser to the group. 

THe Rev. Witt1am F. Wunoer, pastor of 
the Tannersville parish, has announced 
memorial gifts of communion services for 
St. Paul’s Church, Craig’s Meadow, and 
St. John’s Church, Scot Run. Pastor 
Wunder has just completed two years as 
pastor of this parish and reports an in- 
crease of 100 members. 

THE Rev. JAMES SHANNON, former chap- 
lain in the U.S. Navy, has begun his 
duties as pastor of the Hamilton parish in 
Monroe County. 

AT THE ANNUAL congregation meeting of 
St. John’s Church, Stroudsburg, the treas- 
urer reported total receipts of $23,862, of 
which amount nearly $11,000 was spent for 
renovations, and more than $4,500 was 
given to the, benevolence causes of the 
church. He also reported the congregation 
paid 106 per cent of its apportionment and 
that the first year’s quota of Lutheran 
World Action was paid in full. The con- 
gregation now mumbers 991 confirmed 
members. 

CONSIDERABLE ACTIVITY has been shown 
at Camp Miller for boys and Camp Hagan 
for girls in preparation for the 1947 camp- 
ing season at these Ministerium camps 
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above Shawnee-on-Delaware. The Board 
of Christian Education of the Ministerium 
is making renovations to recently acquired 
property between these two camps for the 
opening of a training camp for Christian 
workers this summer. 


Synod-wide Evangelism Campaign 


Is Conducted in South Carolina 
By Wynne C. Bo.irek 


SEVERAL HUNDRED WORKERS have been 
bearing witness for Christ and the Church 
in synod’s program of evangelism pro- 
moted during the first three weeks in 

March. The effort was 
SOUTH under the leadership 
CAROLINA of the Rev. Royal E. 

Lesher, ULC director of evangelism. The 
Rev. Carl B. Caughman, social missions 
pastor of the South Carolina Synod; the 
Rev. Alton Clark, chairman of the com- 
mittee on evangelism; and the Rev. George 
E. Meetze, president of the synodical 
Board of Social Missions, are also leaders 
in this program. First reports indicate a 
successful effort. 

Treasurer J. B. Ballentine reports that 
the synod got off to a good start for the 
year by paying $4,500 to the United Lu- 
theran Church for January. The call is for 
“100 per cent payment on apportionment 
as the minimum goal for 1947.” 

Miss Mildred Winston and the Rev. J. C. 
Peery, Jr., missionary-on-furlough from 
India, were visitors on the Newberry Col- 
lege campus in March. Miss Winston 
spoke in the chapel, appealing for 15 stu- 
dents from Newberry to do special vol- 
untary social work during the summer. 
Missionary Peery appealed for life service 
in missions. Miss Winston and Mr. Peery 
were on the campus two days, offering 
their services in interviews and counseling 
with students. 

“We can best fight Communism by being 
good Americans,” said Hon. Butler B. Hare, 
former Congressman from Saluda, in a 
chapel address to the students of New- 
- berry. “Our government,” he said, “is a 
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government made up of individuals and 
not of the masses.” Mr. Hare is a member 
of the ULC Board of Social Missions. 

The Newberry College Singers have re- 
cently appeared in concert programs at 
Batesburg and Charleston. In Charleston 
they presented brief programs over two 
local radio stations. 

Tue TRIANGLE Visrror is the name of a 
monthly news letter for the St. David's 
parish, West Columbia. This triangle con- 
sists of St. David’s, Mt. Hermon, and Em- 
manuel congregations. The Rev. L. O. 
Dasher is pastor. A recent issue reports a 
“wood cutting” sponsored by the Mt. Her- 
mon Brotherhood at the home of one of 
the members. The “exercises” were fol- 
lowed by a chicken stew. The wood was 
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for the pastor and family. 

Miss Mary Woops of Advent Church, 
Charleston, was among candidates ac- 
cepted recently for work by the ULC 
Board of Foreign Missions. She has been 
designated to go to Japan. She is taking 
special work at Biblical Seminary, N. Y. 

The Rev. Karl W. Kinard, president of 
the synod, is now located in his new office 
in the Lutheran Publication Building, 1617 
Sumter St. He previously had his office in 
St. Paul’s parish building. 

Dr. J. William McCauley has been on 
the territory of the South Carolina Synod 
for the past several weeks visiting church 
councils in the interest of the Contributory 
Pension plan. 
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The Rev. John W. Mangum was installed 
as pastor of the St. Michael’s parish on 
Feb. 2. Pastor Mangum also serves St. 
Andrew’s congregation. President Kinard 
was in charge of the installation. Pastor 
Mangum had served this parish while a 
student at Southern Seminary. 

The Rev. Paul E. Monroe, Jr., has taken 
up his work as pastor of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Newberry. He came to this 
parish from Luther Place Memorial 
Church, Washington, D. C., where he 
served as assistant pastor. 

A service of dedication of an electric 
organ and chimes was held in St. Luke’s 
Church, Columbia, in January. The ser- 
mon was delivered by the president of 
synod, and the act of dedication was in 
charge of the pastor, the Rev. Curtis K.., 
Wise. The organ was given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin Roberts, Sr., in memory of 
their son who died following an accident 
some months ago. 

St. James’ congregation, Sumter, is rais- 
ing funds for more rooms to its parish 
building. The Rev. Vernon F. Frazier is 
pastor. 

LutTHeraAN Wortp Action will receive 
special attention in South Carolina during 
May. Efforts will be made to complete the 
campaign then. The Rev. F. W. Brandt of 
Charleston is the synodical director. 

CONTRIBUTIONS are being received from 
congregations of the synod for erection 
of a chapel at Clemson College. The Rev. 
Ben M. Clark of Walhalla is serving as stu- 
dent pastor at Clemson. In addition to the 
several hundred Lutheran students, the 
pastor also serves a number of Lutheran 
families in the area. 

A “CLEAN SPEECH” CAMPAIGN was spon- 
sored in Columbia recently by the HI-Y 
boys. This group working through the 
local YMCA includes boys in the junior 
and senior high schools of the city. The 
effort was given publicity through news- 
papers and special literature distributed to 
all students of the high schools. Started 
a year ago, the program has received wide 
recognition and commendation. Inquiries 
have come from many sections of the 
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country to the local YMCA asking for in- 
formation regarding this effort. A chapel 
period was given to the program in each 
of the three high and two junior high 
schools. Among guest speakers addressing 
students were Gary Paschal, Lutheran lay- 
man, and member of the Columbia city 
council, and the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek, 
pastor of the Lutheran Church of the 
Reformation. 

Lutheran churches of Columbia and 
vicinity are planning a joint three-hour 
service for Good Friday, to be held in St. 
Paul’s Church. 


Harrisonburg Church to Rebuild 
By P. J. Bame 


Staunton—A congregation which is 
rapidly outgrowing its church building is 
Muhlenberg congregation, 
VIRGINIA Harrisonburg. The congre- 
gation has a new building 
site valued at $10,000 and a building fund 
of $8,398.82. The Rev. Allan H. Fenner is 
pastor. 

THE PARSONAGE of the Rev. L. E. Bou- 
knight, Lexington, is being repaired and 
repainted. Bethany Church was recently 
redecorated at a cost of $223. Mt. Olive 
Church plans to spend $500 for stained 
glass windows. 

CHURCHVILLE PARISH, the Rev. W. H. Kib- 
ler pastor, has received several bequests 
to be used for property improvement. 
Altar brassware and paraments were re- 
cently presented to St. Peter’s Church as a 
memorial to Stringer Shumate. 

Satem Cuurcu, Mt. Sidney, is raising 
money for a pipe organ and a sexton’s 

‘home. Brass vases for the altar and a new 
eassock and surplice for Pastor P. J. Bame 
were recently presented the church. Over 
65 young men in this church have organ- 
ized to improve the life of the congrega- 
tion. 

Curist Cuurcu, the Rev. Melvin S. Lange 
pastor, contributed more toward Lutheran 
World Action in 1946 than any other Vir- 
ginia Synod congregation. . . . Pleasant 
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View, Dr. T. G. Shuey pastor, has paid its 
two-year LWA quota in full. 

Sr. James’ CuurcH, Waynesboro, the 
Rev. D. W. Zipperer pastor, has begun 
raising a fund for a church school build- 
ing. . . A new pipe organ has been or- 
dered for Mt. Tabor Church, Middlebrook, 
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the Rev. A. K. Yount pastor. 

HERE AND THERE: Mildred Coiner Waynes- 
boro, has accepted the appointment as con- 
ference Children of the Church secretary. 

. Eva Ann Trumbo, Harrisonburg, is 
new Luther League director of LWA in the 
conference. 

When 50 per cent of the total population 
of a community gets together for a special 
occasion, that’s news. That happened in 
Waynesboro, Va., when 5,000 people gath- 
ered for a program on the campus of Fish- 
burne Military School, Waynesboro. The 
speaker was the Rev. Robert J. Schenck, 
pastor of Grace Church, Waynesboro, who 
for three years has served as instructor 
in Bible at the military school. 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


Marion (College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 


Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 
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Grace Church has established something 
of a record. The congregation has doubled 
its active membership in three years, and 
at the same time has increased its budget 
by 250 per cent. A new church will be 
built in the near future to care for the 
needs of the growing congregation. 

Pastor Schenck was the speaker at Fair- 
fax Hall College’s “Christian Emphasis 
Week” in Waynesboro, and held services 
each night of the week of March 9. Fol- 
lowing the services discussion groups were 
held for the students. The pastor is pro- 
fessor of religion at the college. 


DECEASED 


Carl Martin Distler 

Carl M. Distler, president of the ULC 
Board of Social Missions, was found dead 
in his home in Baltimore, Md., March 22. 
His body was slumped over a table and 
had evidently been there since the night 
before. 

Mr. Distler was elected to the Board of 
Inner Missions (reorganized in 1938 as the 
Board of Social Missions) in October 1930. 
In December he was named president and 
had served continuously since. He was 
president of the Inner Mission Society of 
Baltimore, member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Laymen’s Movement for 
Stewardship, and member of the Board of 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement of 
North America. 

Since 1943 he had been a member of the 
Jail Board of the City of Baltimore, and 
during both world wars he served on the 
Draft Advisory Board. A member of Grace 
Church, Baltimore, he was superintendent 
of the Sunday school and had served on 
the church council. 

Born March 24, 1886, he received his 
Bachelor of Arts degree from Johns Hop- 
kins in 1907 and Bachelor of Laws degree 
from the University of Maryland in 1909. 
He was admitted to the Maryland Bar in 
1909, and had been in general practice 
since. He was vice president and director 
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of Riggs, Distler and Company, Inc. 

Funeral_services were held in Grace 
Church, Baltimore, March 25, by the Rev. 
Paul A. Weidley, his pastor. 


: Oscar H. Gruver 

A pioneer pastor of the California Synod, 
Dr. Oscar H. Gruver, 80, died in Oakland, 
March 7. He had served as secretary of 
the synod, 1896-97; as president, 1909-10; 
and as treasurer, 1916-29. 

Dr. Gruver was graduated by Gettysburg 
College in 1890 and Gettysburg Seminary 
in 1893. Midland College conferred an 
honorary divinity degree in 1916. He was 
licensed by the Alleghany Synod in 1892 
and ordained in 1893. He married Jennie 
P. Burnett in 1904. 

Parishes served were: 
1893-95; San Francisco, 


Hyndman, Pa., 
Calif., 1895-97; 


Stockton, Calif., 1897-98; Idaville, 1899-04; 
Oakland, Calif., 1904-10; Alameda, Calif., 
1915-29. For a time he was a member of 
the ULC Board of American Missions. 
Surviving are his widow and two chil- 


Daaeid, Certainly 


dren, Robert E. Gruver, Oakland, Calif., 
and Mrs. Christine Andrews, Fallon, Neb. 

Funeral service was held in his late res- 
idence because his widow has been con- 
fined to her bed for two years. Dr. Earnest 
A. Trabert, pastor emeritus of St. Michael’s 
Church, Berkeley, Calif., officiated. As- 
sisting was the Rev. H. Paul Romeis, pres- 
ident of the Northern Conference of the 
California Synod. 


William H. Hager 

A VICE PRESIDENT of the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Movement for Stewardship and a 
former member of the ULC Board of So- 
cial Missions, 79, died Mar. 19 at his home 
in Lancaster, Pa. He had been ill since 
January. 

Mr. Hager was one of the few church- 
men surviving who had an active part in 
the merger convention of 1918 at which 
the United Lutheran Church was formed. 
He was a leader among laymen of the 
church during the entire period of his 
adult life, particularly in his efforts to 


ROBERT H. GEARHART, Jr. 


“What can I believe?” Dr. Gearhart meets the questioner 
on his own ground. He begins with the basic concept of 


law. Proceeding from obvious fact and accepted truth to 
the intangibles that faith and imagination reveal, he leads 
the reader out into the certainty of conviction based on 
knowing what he believes and why. 


Especially for those who are unable 
to put their religion into words, here 
are clear and cogent affirmations of 
Christian tenets and belief. Here also 
is access to the effective power trans- 
mitted to individual and all human 
life by a firm Christian faith. 


ROBERT H. GEARHART, Jr., D.D., for twenty- 
five years has been secretary and campus pas- 
tor of the Lutheran Student-Work Committee 
of Philadelphia. He is widely known for his 
effective work with students in that metropoli- 
tan area. 


$1.50 at your church bookstore 
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individual existence, “I am,” and the workings of natural - 
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im CONCLUSION . . 
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IN A FEW DAYS a multitude of Chris- 
tians will make their annual visit to 
church. They come on Easter every 
year. 

There’s something in the Easter at- 
mosphere which makes people feel like 
going to church. In our northern cli- 
mate, spring is returning. To see life 
surging in the gardens and fields does 
something to us. It is refreshing to 
escape from our winter confinement 
indoors. 

And even people with very dim 
Christian faith have some sense of the 
presence of God in the great simplic- 
ities of life and death. It isn’t that they 
believe in heaven and hell. I doubt if 
50 per cent of the people whose names 
are on church rolls are sincerely sat- 
isfied with their ideas of heaven and 
hell. 

The old ideas of these places, which 
prevailed for centuries in the popular 
imagination, were entirely too definite 
and pictorial ever to have been true. 
People eventually discovered that six 
miles up in the sky you come to the 
stratosphere instead of heaven, and 
from there on you find seemingly end- 
less space which is wholly alien to our 
way of life. Graphic pictures of the 
New Jerusalem—which I used to see in 
Sunday school—can’t be localized any 
more. 


AND WITH THE OLD ideas of heaven 
and hell there disappeared the very 
effective influence of the doctrine of re- 
wards. You could frighten some peo- 
ple into good behavior if you could con- 
vincingly describe the horrors of hell. 
But if you were no longer sure just 
where hell is, most of the horror evap- 
orated. 
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Religious convictions of numerous 
people have been scaled down to 
earthly dimensions. The Golden Rule 
is their religion, they admit. A man 
who is generous and neighborly goes 
to church merely to give a good ex- 
ample to those who are not so kindly 
and considerate as he is. That describes 
the faithful church attendance of a 
good many people. 


But Easter TELLS a different story. 
“He is risen. He is not here,” sings the 
Easter message. “And because he lives, 
we too shall live.” It doesn’t pay to be 
too definite about where or how. We 
Christians should be humble about our 
ability to know things beyond the range 
of our observation. “Behold, I show 
you a mystery”—said St. Paul.... “We 
shall all be changed.” 

It is surely a mystery, beyond all 
human explanation. But we are quite 
content to believe there are mysteries 
in a tremendous universe of which we 
are such small parts. Our faith is cen- 
tered in one individual about whom we 
know much. Jesus our Lord is the 
Word which God has spoken to us. That 
Word is for time and eternity, we are 
confident. How can we know how God 
tells time? Certainly not by our clocks 
and calendars. 

This faith of ours gains new power 
over us as we again celebrate Easter. 
The small brown seeds lying in the 
earth since last winter have burst into 
amazing life. St. Paul wrote about that. 
The trees are putting out new leaves. 
We know the mechanism of these hap- 
penings, but not the cause. We are not 
disheartened by our lack of knowledge. 
We have faith in the lord of life. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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Road To Reformation 


BY HEINRICH BOEHMER 

translated by J. W. Doberstein and T. G. Tappert 
Here is a fascinating translation of Boehmer’s book, ‘‘The Young 
Luther.’”’ The life and times of Luther are reflected in this exciting 
account of the young Reformer from boyhood through monkhood 
and priesthood to the Diet of Worms. “It bares the very soul of 
Luther.”—CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. ‘“‘A masterpiece of critical re- 
search.’’—THE GARRETT TOWER. “A brilliant and accurate trans- 
lation . . . virile and significant.".—-CHRISTIAN HERALD. A re- 
vealing account of Protestantism and its founder is given in ROAD 
TO REFORMATION. $ 


| ARABBAS BY EMERY BEKESSY 


ut of the most tremendous drama in history, the Crucifixion, comes the story of Barabbas, the 
obber. Price, $2.75 


HE HERDSMAN BY DOROTHY C. WILSON 


novel of Amos, the prophet, a social reformer of ancient times. Heroic in its scope, lyric in 
expression. Price, $3.00 


HE BROTHER BY DOROTHY C. WILSON 


The author brings a new understanding of Jesus in this outstanding novel based on the life of 
James. Price, $2.50 


THE ROBE BY LLOYD C. DOUGLASS 


When the Roman soldiers tossed for the robe of Christ, Marcellus won. In the story of Marcellus 
the Bible comes alive. Price, $2.75 


EAST RIVER BY SHOLEM ASCH 


ry 


A “motion picture” of an East Side New York community, showing its conflicts and joys. 
‘| Price, $3.00 


BY CATHERINE AND FRANK B. HERZEL 


Here is the history of our hymns in a book written in 
charming narrative style. Revelation of intimate facts 
about favorite hymns and their writers makes TO THEE 
WE SING a book of unusual value and interest. “By all 
means, get the book The whole family will read it...” 
—AMERICAN LUTHERAN. 


he United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 


Strategy 
Against 
Tragedy 
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“If we work upon marble, it 
will perish; if we work upon brass, 
time will efface it; if we rear temples, 
they will crumble into dust; but if 
we work upon immortal minds, if 
we imbue them with principles, with 
the just fear of God and love of 
our fellow men, we engrave on 


those tablets something which will 
brighten to all eternity.” 
Daniel Webster 


These Lutheran Colleges Help 
Youth Put Faith Into Action 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE—Carthage, Ill. NEWBERRY COLLEGE—Newberry, S. C. 
GETTYSBURG COLLEGE—Gettysburg, Pa. ROANOKE COLLEGE—Salem, Va. 
HARTWICK COLLEGE—Oneonta, N.Y. SEEN UNIVERSITY—Selinsgrove, 
5 a. 

GOR Cee ee N. C. THIEL COLLEGE —Groenvillayibe: 

+ Va. WAGNER COLLEGE—Staten Island, N. Y. 
MIDLAND COLLEGE—Fremont, Neb. WATERLOO COLLEGE—Waterloo, Ont., Can. 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE—Allentown, Pa. WITTENBERG COLLEGE—Springfield, Ohio 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


The Board of Education of The United Lutheran Church In America 
736 JACKSON PLACE, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


